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URAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Presipent—C. R. COCKERELL, Esa., R.A. 
Tavstres—P. HARDWICK. Fsa., R.A., W. TITE, Esa., M.P. 
SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esa., A.R.A. 
TRreEASURER—THOMAS H. WYATT, Esa. 

The Committee having now completed a large and fine collecton 
of subjects, are about to submit them to the subscribers that they 
may select their own copies. A catalogue, with card of admissbn, 
will be sent to subscribers, Who will have every facility givenin 
making their choice. It is requested that the subscription of 
£1 1s. or upwards may be paid to the Hon. Sec. as no collecto is 
employed. Post Office orders payable at Old Cavendish Street W. 

don. 
sees ROBERT HESKETH, Hon. Sev. 
95, Wimpole Street, W. 


OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S 


SOCIETY.—By Voluntary Contributions affording Hane, 
Clothing, Maintenance, and Education to Children of those mce 
in Prosperity, orphans or not, of any Nation. 

The Half Yearly ELECTION will take place in FEBRUARY 
next. New Candidates should be nominated at once. 

Subseriptions for the General or Special Funds most gratefilly 
received by the Committee. 

Office, 2, Walbrook. EDW. FRED. LEEKS, Secretany. 
ME. ALBERT SMITH'S MONT BLANC, 

NAPLES, POMPEII, and VESUVIUS, opens on M)N- 
PAY, November 231d. Places can now be secured, without 
any extra charge, at the Box Office, Egyptian Hall, everyday 
between Eleven and Four. 


HE® MAJESTY’ THEATRE— 
The Grand BAL MASQUE, 
Which will close 
M. JULLIEN’S 19th SEASON of CONCERTS, 1857, 
Will take place on 
MONDAY, November 3vth. 
Applications to be made at the Box Office at the Theatre. 


H® MAJESTY’S THEATRE,— 
M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
MDLLE. JETTY TREFFZ. 
THE LAST WEEK 
of the highly successful 
“INDIAN QUADRILLE,” 
And General Havelock’s Grand Triumphal Mavch. 
(Every Evening.) , 
Every night during the week will be repeated the new grané 
descriptive composition, by'M. JULLIEN, entitled the 
“INDIAN QUADRILLE,” 
AND 
GENERAL HAVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH, 
performed by 
M. JULLIEN’S Orchestra, 
Assisted by the Drums and Fifes of 

The Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, the Scots Fusilier 

Guards, and a Grand Chorus, 
“ Rule Britannia,” and “‘ God Save the Queen.” 
HERR RICHARD DICK, 
Primo Basso from the Grand Opera at Dresden, 


and 
M. EDOUARD REMENYVI, 
Solo Violinist to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Will make their first appearances at these concerts on MONDAY 
next, NOVEMBER 23rd. 

Prices of Admission :—Promenade, 1s.; Upper Boxes, Is.; Gal- 
Jery, Is.; Dress Circle, 2s, 6d. Private Boxes, 1's. 6d. and upwards. 
Private Boxes may be secured at the Box Office at the Theatre, 
where Prospectuses with full particulars may be obtained; at all 
the Librarians ; and at Jullien and Co.’s, 214, Regent Srteet. 


B{Xk_OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 


EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 


Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to | 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect security. : 

The interest is payable ia January and July, either at the Head | 


Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout the 
Country. ; 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
ia and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on ap- 
cation, 


ARLIER DEPARTURE OF MAILS FOR 
i HE MEDITERRANEAN, INDIA, CHINA, &c., VIA 
MARSEILLES.—It having been’ found that, under existing 
arrangements, the Mails for India, &c., despatched via South- 
i ple ad considerable delay, either at Malta or Alexandria, 
x A le Waiting for the arrival of the Mails forwarded via Marseilles, 
pe intended, with a view of obviating this delay, and at the 
‘ane ae of accelerating the arrival in London of the Homeward 
P rom India, to despatch the Mails for India via Marseilles 
he day earlier than at present. 

sonmmencing, therefore, with the first Mail despatched in 
pe nl next, the Mails for the Mediterranean, India, China, &c., 
a¥tiligs of of Marscilles, will be made up in London on the 
pins re the 9th and 25th of each month, except when those 
we - on Sunday, on which o¢casions the Mails wiil be made 
P On the evening of the following day. 

By Command of the Postmaster-General, 


; ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Oftice, 13th November, 1857. i 








Canrvet Or Corns aNpD Mepars, Numismatic Books, Miscrn- 
LANEOUS ANTIaUITIEs, AND Works or Art, Canineis, &c., 
THE Property oF a GENTLEMAN. 

> : = 
h ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 

25th of November, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely,a 

Miscellaneous Collection of COINS and MEDALS, in gold, silver, 

and copper, the property of a gentleman recently returned from 

abroad, comprising Greek and Roman silver coins, fine Roman 
brass of the different si ; alsoa fine collection of modern coins 
and medals, in gold, si and copper, the property ofa gentle- 
man deceased; numismatic books, miscellaneous antiquities, 
consisting of Etruscan pottery, arrow heads, celts in stone and 
bronze, antique bronze swords, oriental and other imp!ements of 

war, two beautiful cabinets, &e.—May be viewed two ds i 

and catalogues had ; if in the country, on receipt of two st 


PRINCIPAL PorTION OF THE CLassicaL AND THEOLOGICAL LipRaRy 

OF THE LATE Lorp Kisnor or Lonpon. 
N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
p WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Stree rand,on MONDAY, 80th 
of November, and four following di at! o’clock precisely each 
day, the i » CLASSICAL and THEO- 
LOGICAL LIBR F and Right Rev. C.J. 
Blomfield, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London, includi mary 
works enriched with his valuable manuscript notes.—May be 
viewed two days previous, and catalogues hid ; if in the country, 
on receipt of tour stamps. 


EnGtisu Pictures by Eminent Artists. 
AS ESSRS. FOSTER are directed to SELL by 
4 UCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall,on WED DAY, 
tl precisely, the entire Gallery of Modern PICTURES, 
ased direct from the artists, or selected from collections 
which have been disposed of within a few years, the whole evinc- 
ing great discrimination and good taste. Among the chefs- 
d@ @uvre may be mentioned, The Woodlands, by J. Linnell; Cot- 
tage Piety, and two smaller works, by ‘i. Faed; Hampton Court 
in the time of Charles Ist, by F. Goodall; a noble Landscape, 
with groups of cows and sheep, by Sidney Cooper ; London, from 
Greenwich, and Spezzia, both by Fyne ; Dutch Pilot Boats, by E. 
W. Cooke; anda ce ming Landscape, by T. Creswick. The 
following arr 
in this sale, v 
T.8 COOPER, A.R.A, 
F. GOODALL, A. 
P. F. POOLE 
E. W. COOKE 
G. LANCE. 
MULLER. 
‘Tt. GRONLAND. 
R. ANSDERs; &e. 


ct. W TER. R.A. 
W. MULREADY, R.A. 
T., UWINS, R.A. 

W. P. FRITH. RA. 


The public view will be on Monday and Tuesday, 7th and 8th Dec. 


when ¢atalogues may be had at Messrs. Foster’s, 54, Pall Mall. 


Cuoice Co.tection oF Water Cotourn DRAawInes. 
N ESSRS. FOSTER are directed to SELL by 
pS AUCTION at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on Thursday, 3rd 
December, at One precisely, a very fine Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, which have formed objects of great attraction 
in the portfolios of one of the most distinguished collections in the 
vicinity of London, amongst which will be found the works of 

J.M.W. TURNER, R.A. P.DE WINT, 

6 TIN. 8S. PROUT. 

MILLAIS. 


G. CATTE 
S. COOPER, A.R.A 
NT. W. MILLER. 
DAVID COX. J. NASH. 
SIR J. WILKIE, R.A. G. FRIPP. 
P. F. POOLE, A.R.A. G. LANCE. 
JOUN MARTIN. 

Two important Drawings of Turner of his finest time, other 
specimens of his early and middle periods, several beautiful ex- 
amples of Wm. Hunt, some fine Drawings by G. Cattermole, 
Copley Fielding, De Wint, a gr:nd work by George Lance, &c. 

On View three days previously. 


Vatvuabie Stanparp Books, In HanpsomE BINDINGS, FROM THE 
Linrary or A GresTLEMAN. a a 
ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Sureet and Chancery 
Lane, on THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, Nov. 26th, 
27th, and 28th, at half-past lz, VALUABLE STANDARD BOOKS 
from the library of a gentleman removing, containing Kossoli's 
beautiful Scenery and chief places of interest in the Crimea, 52 
coloured plates ; the Maps of the Society, new edition, complete ; 
Pickering’s Kooks of Common Prayer, 7 vols.; Simms's Public 
Works ot Great Britain, 153 plates; Brockedon’s Passes cf the 
Alps, Indian proofs. 2 vols.; Beattie’s Switzerland and Waldenses, 
3 vols.; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 7th edition, 21 vols.; Home's 
Lectures on Anatomy, 6 vols.; Scott's Waverley Novels, Abbots- 
ford edition, 12 vols.; Retrospective Review, 16 vols.; Quarterly 
Review. 95 vols.; Knight's Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols.; Cuvier’s 
Animal Kingdom, 16 vols. ; Meyer's British Birds and their Eggs, 
7 vols.; Paxton’s (Sir J.) Magazine of Botany, 600 coloured 
plates, 16 vols.; Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 8 vols.; 
Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols.; Mechanic's Magazine, 59 vols. ; 
Barbauld’s British Novelists, 50 vols.; Murray’s Family Library, 
s.; Charles Lever’s Works, 16 vols.; Ritson’s (J.) Works, 
irley’s Dramatic Works, 6 vo!s.; Knight’s Shakspeare, 
Library edition, 12 vols.; Chalmers’ Shakspeare,8 vols. ; Kenny 
Meadows’ Shakspeare, with 206 Heath's and other plates in- 
serted, 3 vols. ; ‘Uhirlwall’s Greece, 8 vols.; Dean Donne’s Works, 
6 vols.; Jeremy Taylor Works, by Heber, 15 vels.; Tillotson’s 
Works, by Birch, 10 vols. ; Doddridge’s Wo 10 vols. ; Barrow’s 
Works, 6 vols.; Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 2 vols. ; Surtees So- 
ciety’s Publications, 6 vols. ; Pickering’s Aldine Poets, 53 vols. ; 
another set, 47 vols. ; Cha'mers’ British Essayists, 38 vols., 
To which is added a small library of historical works, memorrs, 
&e., relating to Napoleon Bonaparte and the French Revolution. 
Also a selection of new novels, voyages, and travels recently pub- 


lished. ‘To be viewed, and catalogues forwarded on application. 


| forthe rapid exchange of books. 





HILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS FOR USE 
in Schools, Cneap and Efficient. A priced list gratis. The 
apparatus is always ready for inspection. 
John J. Griffin, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill Row, E.C., London. 


G RIFFIN'S PORTABLE CHEMICAL 
J LABORATORIES. Mahogany Cabinets, containing Appa- 
raitus and Chemiccls, for a course of Instructive and Amusing 
Experiments, at Is. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 

John J. Griffin, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill Row, London. 
MASIc LANTERN SLIDERS.—Views in 
+ India, Dethi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, &c. Wild Sports 
in India. Wild Sports among the North American Indians. 
South African Lancscapes with Animals. Illustrations of Physical 
Geography, Meteorology, and Geology, in sets or singlv, of first- 
rate quality, from original drawings. Superior LANTERNS to 
suit the sliders. 

John J. Griffin, 119, Bunhill Row, E.c. 
JOPULAR MINERALOGY.—A Collection 
of One Hundred Specimens of the most important MINE- 
Sand METALLIC ORES, accurately named. Each in a neat 
and the whole in a Mahogany Cabinet, with folding doors, 

£2 12s. 6d. 
milar Coliection of GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS at the same 
price. Also, many Collections of greater extent, both with and 
without Cabinets. 
John J. Griffin, I 


, Chemist, Mineralogist and Optician, 119, 
Bunhill-row, where i 


1e Specimens may be seen at any time. 

Tse AQUARIUM. — LIVING MARINE 
and FRESH WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea Water 

other requisite on SALE. An illus- 

trated, priced, and descriptive list post free on receipt of six 

Stamps. The Tanks by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. 

W. Alford Lioyd, 19 and 20, Fortland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London, W. 


JOPULAR HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 

or J E AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS. 20! INGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


TOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS.—Now Ready, 
No. II. for 1857, of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S GENERAL 
CATALOGUE of CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS in most Classes of Literature; comprising 4000 
Articles at very Moderate Prices. Price 6d. (postage free.) 
ar I. BR. Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


‘Tanks, Glasses, and ev 








al 





5 “HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is 


often a thought passing through the minds of literary 
and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply 
as under, and you will receive every infor ion required. 
Every description of PRINTING, RAVING, LITHO- 
GRAPHY, and BOOKBIN DING executed. 
RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 


jibes ne a 
h UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Noticz.— 
a C.E. Mvupre has the pleasure toannounce that the alterations 
in progress at his Library are now sufficiently advanced to provide 
increased accommodation for the Subscribers and greater facilities 
The supplies of the HIGHER 
cLass of works, for the circulation of which the Library was 
originally established, are also largely increased, and will be 
further augmented by the addition of nearly One Hundred 
Thousand Volumes *» the course of the present and ensuing 
season. 
509, New Oxford Street, November, 1857. 





Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, ane offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


NURTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 
Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beautiful species, and 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 
Re-issued also in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 


XXII. of the 
PP RANGACTIONS OF THK. 
SOCIETY OF LONDON ond 

Sold by Longman and Co., Paternoster Ww, 
Kippist, at the Apartments of the Society, 
Piccadilly; of whom may be had all, or 
volumes. , 

The Fellows of the Society are requested to*ep 
for their copies, between the hours of Twelye 
day except Saturday. . 

Complete sets of the first twenty volume: 
the Fellows, at the reduced price of £20. 
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BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNAL. 
Fifteenth thousand, 2 vols. post8vo, 12s. 


JARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH 
THE UPPER PROVINCES OF IND A. From Calcutta to 
Bombay, (with Notes on Ceylon,) and an account of a Journey 
to Madras and the Southern Provinces; with letters written in 
India. By the late REGINALD HEBER,D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 
_“ The letters of Bishop Heber, written during his tour of the 
different provinces of India within the scope of his episcopate, 
disclose an immense amount of observation :nd profound wisdom ; 
and at this terrible crisis in Indian affairs are well worthy of 
perusal.”—Daity News, Nov. 9, 1857. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ROBERT STORY'S POEMS, COLLECTIVE EDITION. 
Just published, in 8vo, with initials in colours, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth ; or, (large paper) in Royal Svo, with borders in blue and 
gold, and initials in colours, 21s. cloth, gil: edges, 
YHE POETICAL WORKS of Rosert Story. 


s First Collected Edition, Dedicated by permission to the Duke 
of Northumberland. 


T.ondon: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Raw, 


POPULAR EDITION OF “ THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 
On Wednesday next, in crown 8vo, with Illustrated Title-Page, 
handsomely bound, Five Shillings, 

Tae INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, Mirth and Marvels. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 








COMPANION TO THE ‘‘ INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 
On Wednesday next, in crown 8vo, with Lllustrated Title-page, 
Five Shillings, 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS. Being a Se- 
F. lection from the Choice Songs, Bailads, &c., contributed to 
Bentley’s Miscellany.” Edited by Dr. DORAN. With Four 
Ballads contributed by the Editor. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





This Day is published, in post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


POPULAR ACCOUNT of the THUGS 
4 and DACOITS, the Hereditary Garotters and Gang Rob- 
bers of India. By JAMES HUTTON, Esa. 


: London: Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Now ready, second edition, foolscap 8vo, 3s. cloth 


MXHE METALLURGY OF THE BIBLE: 

The Ancient Workers and Artificers in Metal. From 
References in the Old Testament and other Ancient Writings. 
By JAMES NAPIER, F.C.S. Second Edition. 


London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Company. 





Just published, 8vo, with Arms and Pedigrees, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


N ANALYSIS OF THE DOMESDAY 
BOOK FOR THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK. By the 
Rey. GEORGE MUNFORD, Vicar of East Winch. q 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 





Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


UMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND, 
Ancient and Modern: the People, Dialect, Superstitions 
and Customs. By J. SULLIVAN. 


London : Whittaker and Co. 


This day is published, in post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


PINIONS on the INDIAN ARMY. By 
COLONEL JOHN STUDHOLME HODGSON, Bengal 
Army, Brigadier, late commanding the Punjab Irregular Force. 
London : Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





NEW WORK BY CHARLES READE. 
\ ja LIES, 3 Vols., 1 Guinea, will be 
published December 1, by 
N. Truoner, Paternoster Row. Orders received by all 
the wholesale houses. 
‘Two Vols., 4to, cloth, price £10. 


ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Moliusea are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 


— Illustrated with 300 plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
hells. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
ONOMYTS NINEVEH AND ITS 


PALACES New edition, revised and considerably en- 
larged, both in matter and plates; including a full account of the 
ASSYRIAN SCULPTURES recently added to the National Col- 
lection. Upwards of 500 Fine Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street. Covent Garden. 


" BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
ARPENTER’S MECHANICAL PHILO- 


‘ SOPHY, ASTRONOMY, AND HOROLOGY. An Exposi- 
tion of the Properties of Matter, Description of the Heavenly 
Bodies, &e. (A work intermediate between the simpler elemen- 
tary treatises on Physics and elaborate philosophical treatises). 
With 181 Illustrations on Wood. Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S PHILOSOPHTEAT, LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
JEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHILO- 


SOPHY OF HISTORY, Translated from the German by 
J. SIBREE, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

*.* These Lectures are regarded in Germany as a popular expo- 
sition of the Hegelian system, which is now exciting considerable 
attention throughout the literary world. Mr. Lewes, in his 
Biographical History of Philosophy, calls it “ one of the pleasant- 
est books on thesubject,” and “a work which it must always be 
profitable to study.” 


Henry,G, Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





—SS=I 
POEMS AND SONGS. 
By ROBERI BURNS. 
Illustrated with Numerous highly-finishec Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
C. W. COPE, R.A. BIRKET FOSTER. J. DRUMMOND, R.A, 


J.C. HORSLEY, A.R.A, 
F. W. TOPHAM. S$. EDMOXDSTON, HARRY ROGERS, 
GEORGE THOMAS, A, JOHNSTON. T. MACQUOID, 


In small 4to, printed by Clay upon toned paper, and bound in a richly ornamented Cover, price £1 1s; 
or in morocco £1 1l1s, 6d. 


HARRISCN WEIR. J. ARCHER, R.S.A, 


A few Copies will be bound by Haydhy, in morocco extra, price £2 2s, 
[On the 28th of November, 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE POETS, 


With Sixteen Coloured Illustrations, printedin imitation of the Original Drawings by 
BIRKET FOSTER, 


“ Sundays observe. Think, vhen the bells do chime, 
Tis angels’ music.”—GrorcE HERBERT, 





Second Edition, Ornamented cloth, giltedges, price 10s, 6d.; morocco, 21s. 
[On the 28th of November, 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK, 


Written expressly for Young People, and Illustrated with Eighty large Engravings by Modern Artists, 





Super-royal 16mo, handsomely bourd in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 
— , . , — [On the 28th of November, 





LONDON: BELL AND DALIY, 186, FLEET STREET. 





THE 


UTILITY OF ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTIONS 


THROWING LIGHT ON THE PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
By JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE, A.M. 


HODGES, SMITH, AND CO., DUBLIN. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


BRODERIP’S ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 


Third Edition, revised and Enlarged. 


LONDON AND GLASGOW: RICHABD GRIFFIN AND CO. 





AUTHOR’S EDITION, CLASSICAL WORKS BY WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A. 
This Day, Second Thousand, in crown 8Vvo, 6s. Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 


EBtIT and CREDIT. 1, 


D From the German of FREYTAG. By Mrs. MALCOLM. Now ready, 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
“The most popular German novel of the age.”—CueEvaLieR | THE SPEECH OF CICERO for AULUS 
| 
| 


ee CLUENTIUS HABITUS. With Prolegomena and Notes 
“A story of uncommon fascination. Mrs. Malcolm's transla- | 

tion is cheaper, and, moreover, is given with more fulness of de- | 

Lo . |  Foolscap 8vo, Third Edition, 4s. 6d. cloth, with Introduction 
‘¢ Fruitful in entertainment. Mrs. Malcolm's translation is the | a io 

best.”—LirERany GazetTTeE. 


| ' EXTRACTS FROM TIBULLUS 
“ Fresh, rich in incident; vital with character, thought, and | ELEGIAC EXTRACTS FROM 
fancy. It isan uncommon, genuine, interesting book.”—Lxaprr. | aud OVID. = 
€ Will win the admiration of its many readers ; a deep interest y 3 eer J 
pervades every chapter. Mrs. Malcolm has rendered it with con- Crown 8vo, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. cloth, 


siderable ability.” —News or THE WorRLD. A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 


| 
“ Essentially a romance of the age—almost of the hour. We | With numerous Llustrations. 


Il. 





cannot give any idea of the variety, vivacity, intensity of this 
admirable story.”—STarEsMAN. 

** Mrs. Malcolm’s translation is published in a cheap form by Mr. 
Bentley with the sanction of the auther, and does honest justice 
to the work.” —ExaMINER. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


Nearly Ready, a 
A TREATISE ON LATIN PROSODY. 
Second Edition. 
AN INTRODUCTORY 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Company, 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 





MANUAL OF 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL*LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


I OWNDES'S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 
4 MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprising an 
accourt of Rare, Curious, and useful Books published in England 
since the Invention of Printing ; with Bibliographical and Critical 
Notices and Prices. New edition, revised and enlarged. Pa oi 
i arts ing 4 vols. post 8vo. Vol.1, Pa cae gmat 
a aici oenlataeiasetaecncnin nin hans nthe Hints upon Feminine Duties. By ELIZABETH eTRUT: 
+.” The former edition had within the last year become soscarce | Author of “* Domest'c Kesidence in Switzerland, Chances 
as to sell by auction for upwards of £7. The present will be a full | Changes,” “ Story of Psyche,” &e. &e. . 
and complete reprint, with extensive corrections and additions, | “If this volume meet with the attention it deserves, mal} 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 
By WILLIAM FALCONER. 


With Life by Ronsrt CarrvTHers, and numerous exquisite 
Illustrations, by Birket Foster and Noel Humphreys. 
“The sea, with its various phenomena of beauty and 
terror, its storm and sunshine; the stately ship, with its 
magnificent tracery and equipage, and its gallant crew; the 
classic and picturesque shores of the Mediterranean; and 
the appalling event of the shipwreck, with its horrors, 
despair, and death ; such are the materials with which the 
poet had to deal in "relating his story, ‘new to epic lore.’” 
In small 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price 12s. 6d.; 
morocco extra, 21s, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 


Complete. One Volume, super-royal 8vo. With upwards 
of Sixty Illustrations on Steel and Wood, from de- 
signs by J. M. W. Turner, Birket Foster, and John 
Gilbert 

Cloth antique, gilt edges, 31s. “fg morocco elegant or 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 
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With numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, after 
J. M. W. Turner and John Gilbert. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; morocco antique, 14s. 
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With Seventy Illustrations by Birket Foster and John 
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Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s.; 
morocco elegant or antique, 25s. 
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elegant a volume. Paper, type, and printing are of the 
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THE LAY OF THE LAST 
MINSTREL. 


With One Hundred Illustrations by Birket Foster and John 
Gilbert. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s.; 
morocco, elegant or antique, 25s, 

“Mr. Gilbert’s vignettes and groups of men in mail 
are excellent :—Nothing short of high praise is the due of 
Mr. Foster :—who has surpassed himself this year in his 
landscape vignettes.” —ATHENRZUM. 


MARMION. 
A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD. 
With Eighty Illustrations by Birket Foster and John 
Gilbert. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s. morocco 
elegant or antique, 25s. 

“The gift-book, par excellence, for those who wish to 
combine gorgeous ‘externals, profuse illustrations or decora- 
tions, and typographical excellence with a literature which, 
whatever the sternly classical may hold, is readable and 

popular in the highest degree.’ "SPECTATOR, 


THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 


With Seventy Illustrations by Birket Foster and John 
Gilbert. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s.; 
morocco, elegant or antique, 25s, 

“Some of the illustrations are of the highest merit, and 
wonderfully in keeping with the character of the poem.”— 
LEapER. 

*,* These four Poems may be had in enamelled 
tartan boards, with vignette painted on the side, price 
36s. each. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SI. 


BERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia 
Mongolia, the Khirgis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Centra 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In One large 
volume royal 8vo, embellished with upwards of 50 Illustra- 
tions, including numerous beautifully coloured Plates, from 
Drawings by the Author, and a Map. Price £2 2s. eleganuly 
bound. {On Tuesday, November 24th. 
Extract rrom THE Examiner.—“ Mr. T. W. Atkinson, an 
artist of extraordinary merit, in pursuit of the picturesque, has 
ventured into regions where, probably, no European foot, save 
his, has ever trodden. Mr. Atkinson’s travels embrace Oriental 
and Western Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the Kirghis Steppes, 
Chinese Tartary, and portions of Central Asia, and occupied him 
for the space of seven years, time which he has turned to ad- 
mirable account. It arguss no slight devotion to Art, to have 
undertaken the task of giving to civilised Europe a transcript of 
what is at once most beautiful and most wonderful in nature, in 
countries so remote, so difficult of access, and, in many instances, 
so dangerous to the traveller, whose enterprise led him there. 
The public may really feel grateful to Mr. Atkinson for thus 
widely extending our;knowledge of this hitherto unknown but 
most interesting part of the globe.” 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK.— 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES of SOP SMITH. By 
MARTIN F.TUPPER. 10s. 6d. bound. 


CHOW CHOW/;; being Selections 


from A JOURNAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c._ By the VIS- 
COUNTESS FALKLAND. Second Edition, Revised. In 2 
vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s. 
“ Lady Falkland makes the reader as familiar with India as if 
he had been living there for years.”—HERaLpD 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and DISCOVERIES in SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSUN. Royal 8vo, with Map, 
and upwards of 50 Illustrations of Sporting Adventures, 
Subjects of Natural History, &c. 30s. bound. 

“One of the most important geographical works that have 
lately appeared. The sporting adventures and other remarkable 
occurrences make the book as interesting to read asa romance, as, 
indeed, a good book of travels ought always to be. The illustra- 
tions are admirably designed, and represent scenes as striking as 
any witnessed by Gordon Cumming.”—Literary Gazerre. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY ; 


or, NOTES OF EXCURSIONS IN THAT COUNTRY. By 
the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. Newand Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, with Map, and additional Illustrations. 1 vol. 
10s. 6d. bound. 
“ A truly valuable work, as full of facts and interesting informa- 
tion as it can hold, interlarded with racy anccdotes. Some of these 
are highly original and entertaining.” —B.iacx woop. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LADY OF GLYNNE. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. 

“ Those who have read ‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ will be 
prepared for the enjoyment that awaits them in another work by 
the same hand. There was never a more original tale than ‘ The 
Lady of Glynne.’ The story is not only clever, but good, and we 
are quite satisfied that these charming stories have to ve perused 
and admired by a far wider circle than they have even yet tra- 
versed. The heroine of ‘ The Lady of Glynne’ is an admirable 
study in almost all respects. Not a reader can fail to be touched 
by the noble self-sacrifice which is displayed in her career. A 
rare ability is to be observed in the distinctness with which cha- 
racters have been drawn and their peculiarities maintained, 
giving to fiction the life-like air of truth, We echo the oft: 
repeated wish that many more such tales as ‘The Lady of 
Glynne’ may be in store for us.” —Lirerarny GazeTrTs. 


CASTE. By the Author of “Mr. 


Arle.” 3 vols. 
“ Strange is it that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour’d all together, 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off, 
In differences so mighty.”-—SHAKSPEARE. 


COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. 


THOMSON. Author of ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Thomson is the author of some excellent novels, but 
‘we remember none that we like better than this.” —~Examiner. 


SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Secret Marriage.” 3 vois. 


“Those who delight in a genuine love story will derive great 
pleasure from these volumes. The story is full of interest and 
passion.”"—Hrraip. 

“ A novel that deserves and will well repay the reading.’”—Criric. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols. 
“ A capital book, full of sparkling anecdote.”—Cunonicre. 


Also just ready, in 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of 


“* Margaret Maitland,” “ Lilliesleaf,” &. 
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NEW WORKS. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL Lirp. 
THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REY. AMos 
BARTON. 
MR. GILFIL'S LOVE-STORY. 
JANET’S REPENTANCE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Originally published in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine? 
In Two Volumes post Octavo. 


[In December, 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES 


AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES ayy 
JERSEY. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Author of ‘ Life and Works of Goethe,’ &e, 
In Octavo, with Illustrations, 


[Lo be published in December, 


This day is published, price 10s, 6d, 
THORNDALE; 


oR, 
THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 


By WILLIAM SMITH. 


Author of ‘Athelwold, a Drama ;’ ‘A Discourse on 
Ethics,’ &e. 


“ Sleeps the future, like a snake enrolled, 
Coil within coil.’—Woxrpswortn. 


This day is published, price 12s. 


RECREATIONS 
OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


A New Edition, in Two Volumes, forming Vols, IX. andi. 
of the uniform Edition of the Works of Professor Wilson, 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Epitep sy PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
In Two Volumes, small Octavo. 
[To be published in December, 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 


By the REV. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of ‘ Landmarks of English History,’ &. 


In small Octavo. 
[To be published in November. 


THE BOSCOBEL TRACTS, 


RELATING TO THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES THE SECOND 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER, AND HIS 
SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES. 


Edited by J. HUGHES, Esq., A.M. 
A New Edition, with Additional Notes and Illustrations. 


In Octavo, with Engravings, price 16s. cloth. 


’ 


Witurax Buackwoop axp Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1857. 


REVIEWS. 
Taliesin: or, the Bards and Druids of 
Britain. A Translation of the Remains of 
the Earliest Welsh Bards, and an Exami- 
nation of the Bardie Mysteries. By D. W. 
Nash. Member of the Royal Society of 
Literature. John Russell Smith. 
Iris easier for a camel to perform a certain 
well-known operation than for a small coun 
try to produce a great archeologist. Learn- 
ing, industry, and acuteness it may develop 
at any time, but sound sense and an impar- 
tial judgment seldom or never. Archeology 
and, @ fortiori, ethnology are branches o: 
knowledge the pursuit of which lies under 
pre-eminent difficulties in such countries as 
Denmark, Greece, Portugal, and the like 
The cultivators will be patriotic. Distance 
lends enchantments to all their views, anc 
small things become magnified through the 
haze of antiquity. Memini credendum a 
atrid sud, except when the country count: 
its population by millions. How much igno 
rance is displayed by Englishmen anc 
Americans ; how much by Russians — yet 
at the same time, how little nonsense 





Satisfied with the present, they take the past 
as they find it. Even the trash talked about 
the Anglo-Saxon race has no root in aati- 
quity. It arises out of our achievements in 
the way of railroads and constitutions rather 
than out of the admiration of our Ellas and 
Hengists. The chief balderdash written 
about Stonehenge is written by the descen- 
dants of the ancient Britons. 

It is the descendants of the ancient 
Britons who deal in the absurdities which 
the present volume criticises and exposes. 
We welcome it for doing so. It sifts the 
evidence upon which the Bards and Druids of 
Britain are claimed as civilized civilizers of a 
rude country, as spirited poets, as mystic phi- 
losophers,and the like, from the year one down- 
wards. It throws out an objection cr two to 
the sainted names of Merlin, Aneurin, and 
Llywarch Hen; but the special object of criti- 
cism is Taliesin. Taliesin, however, like 
modern belles in modern petticoats, is the 
“least part of himself.’ The greater part of 
the volume is devoted to the exposure of the 
exaggerations connected with the current 
doctrines concerning Druidism. Nor _ is 
Druidism the worst. A portentous paradox 
has lately found adherents. Jt is known 
amongst the learned in the history of events 
which never happened as Neo-Druidism. 
Neo-Druidism gets its share of notice. We 
shall see, ere long, what it is. At present 
let us look at the Rev. E. Davies and Dr. 
Meyer on Druidism. The former repre- 
sented— 
“the Druidic religion as a Helio-Arkite supersti- 
tion, in which ceremonies commemorative of 
the Deluge, and certain mystical rites analogous 
to those of Bacchus, Ceres, and Isis, played 
auimportant part. The doctrines and ceremonies 
of this religion he supposed to have been 
preserved in songs and traditions by the in- 
habitants of Britain through the period of the 
Roman ascendancy, to have survived the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into this island, and to have 
continued in a vital condition down to as late as the 
twelfth century, and produced from the writings 
attributed to the Bards of the sixth century abun- 
dant evidence, as he affirmed, of the truth of his 
Positions. 

“Th this sense he translated, or rather, mis- 
translated, a considerable number of the ancient 
Welsh poems, wresting the plainest and most 
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obvious expressions from their simple meaning, in 


order to educe the mysteries which had no place 
save in his own imagination. 

‘* Where he met with expressions clearly indica- 
tive of Christian doctrine, as addresses to the 
‘Merciful Trinity,’ ‘Christ the Son,’ ‘ the 
Father,’ ‘the day of judgment,’ &c., which recur 
at every turn in these poems, he either omitted 
them altogether, treating them as interpolations, 
or gave them another and mysterious meaning, or 
declared them to have been introduced as a cloak, 
to deceive the uninitiated, and induce the outer 
world to believe that the Pagan Bard was in fact a 
good Christian.” 

The latter gives us the following hymn to 
the god Pryd :— 

‘*Pryd, God of Great Britain, splendid Hu, 
listen to me! King of Heaven, do not during my 
office hide thyself from me! A fair repast is 
spread before thee by the castle between the two 
lakes (a religious expression for Great Britain) ; 
the lakes surround the wall; the wall surrounds 
the city ; the city invokes thee, King Almighty ; 
a pure offering stands before thee, a chosen victim 
in its sacrificial veil; a great serpent (a common 
epithet of the sun, referring to its circuitous 
course) encircles from above the place where the 
sacred vases stand.” 

And now let us do an act of justice to the 
Principality. Much of their bad paper has 
been endorsed by good names, both in Eng- 
land and Germany. Dr. Meyer’s view is to 
be found in the ‘ Report of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science’ (1847), 
as well as in the Chevalier Bunsen’s ‘ Out- 
lines of the Philosophy of Universal History.’ 
It is like the fly in the amber— 


“neither rich nor rare, 
We wonder how the devil it came there.” 


But the mysteries of Druidism are probably 
sufficiently known to our readers. Many of 
its chief expositors belong to the last century, 
and are, in a small way, classics. Neo- 
Druidism is an invention of the last ten 
years. 

From a fact by no means of itself either 
unimportant or unworthy of notice, a very 
ingenious writer, Mr. Herbert, deduced a 
doctrine by no means warranted by its pre- 
mises. It is a fact that no classical writer 
known to the readers of the present century 
has mentioned Stonehenge. ‘Could they, 
however,” asks Mr. Herbert, “have failed 
todoso if it existed? They did fail to doso; 
therefore it was erected after their time.” 
Such is the text of the work entitled ‘ Cyclops 
Christianus’ — learned, acute, ingenious, 
paradoxical, and wrong. 

It is not sufficiently remembered by the 
author that but a small proportion of the 
writers of Rome wrote about Britain, and that 
also asmall proportion of their works has come 
down to us. Neither has it struck him that 
the same train of reasoning which modernizes 
Stonehenge modernizes the Pyramids. They 
are not mentioned by the Jewish authors— 
ergo, they were built after the time of 
Malachi. 

Stonehenge, then, is later than the Romans. 
It was built after they had left the island— 
probably in the 5th or 6th centuries. But it 
was no work of Christian hands—although 
there was a British church and Christianity 
in Wiltshire. What manner of creed was 
held by its constructors? The established 
Christianity, according to Mr. Herbert’s 
hypothesis, was abandoned, and a reaction 
in the way of Druidism took place. The 
doctrine is so clearly laid down by its 
propounder, that the length of the following 
account of it, in Mr. Herbert’s own words, 
may be excused— 


-to express the mind of the primary bards. 





“*¢ Paulinus and Agrippa, by the conquest of 
Mona, the slaughter of the Druids in that island, 
and the ‘cutting down of the groves that were 
sacred to their cruel superstitions,’ struck a fatal 
blow to their craft. The three centuries and up- 
wards that intervened between Vespasian and Ho- 
norius consigned to silence the Druidical system 
in the Roman provinces of Gaul and Britain—the 
religion of Rome first, and then that of Christ, 
being established in them, and the Latin language 
extensively prevalent. But in the very height of 
their Roman civilization, when the vicious empire 
was tottering, a pagan apostasy crept into Gaul 
and Britain, which ended in establishing in the 
latter country that Neo-Druidism to which the 
fables of Ambrosius and Arthur relate. A sort of 
magical association had grown up in the eastern 
parts of the Roman dominions, founded upon the 
doctrines and mysteries of the Persian Magi. These 
were the Mitbriacs, followers of the ineffable orgies 
of Mithras. Very early in the Christian era this 
pagan sect began in a measure to play the part 
of heretics, and, under their name of Mithriacs, 
imitated and parodied the rites of Christianity. 
They worshipped the sun by his Persian title of 
Mithras, but pretended that it was Christ they 
worshipped, and that Christ was the spirit of the 
sun. 

«¢¢These doctrines were introduced into Britain, 
a rich and well-civilized island, in which Chris- 
tianity had been some time established, and Roman 
manners still longer. We therefore meet with a 
frequent dissimulation of that heathenism to which 
the authors of the system were addicted— a disin- 
clination to call the demons of polytheism by their 
ancient and known titles, or to give them the rank 
of gods, and a feeble attempt to conciliate their 
mysteries with the Christian. Manes, whose fol- 
lowers were a very similar class to the Neo- Druids, 
pursued the same course and honoured the name 
of Christ, but meant the sun by that name. No 
morecan be understood by the Christ Gwledig of 
the bards. Their Trindawd is the triad of the Py- 
thagorean cabalism, or theological arithmetic, and 
should be rendered Supreme Trias, and not Trinity, 
Some 
have carelessly, some afiectedly, confounded to- 
gether the Druidism of the times before the Romans 
with this modified revival of it in an heretical form. 
I have studied to keep them distinct by terming the 
professors of the latter Druidists and Neo- Druids. 

‘<The College of Druids was not re-established 
by name. The votaries of Belenus in Gaul referred 
to the Druids as to an extinct race, from whom 
some of them affected on uncertain grounds to be 
descendants. In Britain, that order which was 
lowest and least important, and which alone was 
either tolerable to the Romans or compatible with 
Christianity, viz. the order of Bards, was the only 
one that flourished. Everything was referred to 
Bardism ; and all the functions of priest, prophet, 
and magician, all the learning of the country and 
the right of teaching it and inventing it, was 
claimed by that order of minstrels. The Beli 
who presided over Neo-Druidic Bardism is the 
god of bloodshed and slaughter, the deified sword 
of Scythia and the Arthur of Britain.’” 


This speaks for itself. The reader who 
mistakes it for sound criticism is not likely 
to be pervious to any argument on the other 
side. With Druidism and Neo-Druidism, 
the notice of the mythological poems termi- 
nates. 

The chapter on the historical compositions 
is more important. These are of two kinds 
—those that profess to be descriptive of real 
events, and those that simply contain allu- 
sions to some personage, actually historical, 
or supposed to be so. To the first class he- 
long the Battle of Gwenystrad, the Battle 
of Argoed Llwyfain, and the Song of the 
Ale. he others are, with two exceptions, 
addressed to Urien Rheged. Of all these 
the author has given the text and transla- 
tions, taking exceptions, more or less grave, 
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to all of them in respect to their accredited 
antiquity. Denying that. the form in which 
they appear belongs to the sixth century, ‘he 
admits that they have merit; that they are 
very spirited descriptions of what we can 
hardly doubt to have been historical events. 
The preference is awarded to the Battle of 
Argoed Llwyfain :— 

“The morning of Saturday there was a great battle, 

From the rising of the sun until the setting. 

Filamdwyn hastened in four divisions 

With the intention of overwhelming Rheged. 

They reached from Argoed to Arfynyd. 

They maintained their splendour only for one day. 

Fflamdwyn called out very blusteringly, 

*Wili they give the hostages, and are they ready ?” 

Owain answered him rising up on the rampart, 

* They will not give them; they are not nor shall be ready.’ 

And Ceneu, son of Coel, afflicted would have been the hero 

before he would give hostages to any one. 

Loudly Urien the chief proclaimed his resolution,— 

* Let my kinsmen assemble, 

And we will raise our banner on the hills, 

And will turn our faces against the soldiers, 

Aud will lift our spears above the heads of the men, 

And will seek Fflamdwyn in his army, 

And will slay both him and his troop,’ 

And because of the battle of Argoed Llwyfain, 

There were many corpses; 

Red were the ravens through the strife of men. 

And men hastened with the news, 

And I will divine the year, that I am no longer on the 

increase ; 

And till I fall into old age, 

And the painful necessity of death, 

May I never smile 

If I praise not Urien.” 

The best claims, too, to a historical charac- 
ter are awarded to the same poem :— 

**It professes to be a description of a combat 
by Urien, chief of Rheged, with his son Owain, 
and their forces, against a Saxon chief who is 
called Flamdwyn, and generally supposed to be the 
same with Ida, King of the Angles. The battle 
therefore would have been fought at some date 
between A.D. 537 and a.p. 560. But the poet—” 

But the poet—here comes an objection 
which space forbids us giving ; but which is 
indicated, for the sake of showing that, even 
to the least exceptionable of the poems attri- 
buted to Taliesin, exceptions can be taken. 

The language of the works in question is 
the Welsh of the 12th century; a fact 
which gives the chief, though not the only 
reason for doubting that they were com- 
posed in the 6th. Taliesin, for instance, is 
mentioned for the first time in the 12th 
century. Nennius knows nothing of him. 
Yet a bard of such supposed notoriety ought 
to have been known. 

The best known Englishman who has com- 
mitted himself to the doctrine that the poems 
attributed to Merlin, Aneurin, Taliesin, and 
Llywarch Hen, are referable to the early 
period assigned to them by the majority of 
the Welsh scholars, is, probably, Sharon 
Turner, in his ‘ Vindication of the Ancient 
British Poems.’ Since this, however, was 
written (¢.e. in 1803), much light has been 
thrown upon the earlier stages of the Keltic 
languages. Some months back we noted, 
with regret, the death of the learned German, 
Caspar Zeuss. His last work, the ‘Gram- 
matica Celtica,’ is full of valuable informa- 
tion respecting both the early and the 
middle stages of all the Keltic languages. 
Of those of the British branch the details are 
as follows :— 

‘or the Welsh—(1.) Codex Oxoniensis 
prior (Bodleian, originally NE.D. 2, 19, 
now F’, 4, 4—32), containing glosses on Euty- 
chius and Ovid’s Ars Amandi; also, the 
Alphabet of Coelbren y beirdd, along with 
De mensuris et ponderibus quedam, Cam- 
brica intermiata latinis, pp. 22>—23*. 

(2.) Codex O.coniensis posterior (Bodleian, 
originally NE.B. 5,9, now MS. Bodl. 572), 
membranaceus, forme minoris, res theologi- 





cas continens, in medio autem; and p. 4° 
usque ad 47°, persa quedam Latina ad pro 
bendam pueris verborum copiam (ut videtu 
cum vocibus Cambricis, que scripte sunt au 
supra vocabula latina aut post ea in line. 
cum signo I. glossatorum solito. 

(3.) Codex Ecclesie Lichfeldensis (ante: 
Landavensis). The gospels, with certair 
entries of donations made to the Cathedra. 
of Llandaff—adnotate sunt Latino, sed cum 
nominibus vel etiam sententiis Cambricis. 
Published by Wanley. 

(4.) Folium Luxemburgense. Published 
by Mone, in Die Gallische Sprache. Karls- 
ruhe. 1851. 

(5.) Liber Landavensis. 

(6.) Codex Legum Venedotianus. The 
laws of Howel Dda. Vetustior omnibus le- 
gum codicibus qui extant. 

(7.) Codex Ruber Hergestensis. (The Red 
Book of Hergest.) In the Library of Jesus 
College. Intermediate the Old and Middle 
British. 

For the Cornish—(1.) The Cotton MSS., 
British Museum. Vesp. A. 14. 

(2.) Carmen de Passione Christi. 

For the Armorican—(1.) Glosses in the 
Chartularies of the Monasteries of Rhedon 
and Landavin. 

(2.) Vita 8. Nonne, or (Nonite.) A Mys- 
tery of the Twelfth Century. 

his is but a short list. A patriotic Cam. 
brian could doubtless have enlarged it. But 
the principles on which the moderate-minded 
German went were different. He draws a 
clear and definite distinction between the 
matter and the form of the materials he has 
to deal with. He acts upon the safe rule, 
that the age of the language is to be measured 
by the age of the writing which conveys it to 
posterity. It cannot, of course, be younger 
than this. Even if younger than the MS. in 
which it is found, it is not, and cannot be, 
younger than the man who wrote, and the 
pen and ink wherewith it was written. But 
may it not be older? It may and it may 
not. It may, if a poem, have been composed 
by a bard long since dead, and written on 
the particular MS. on which we find it, by 
some copyist of a later age. But, granting 
that this is the case, what security has the 
modern critic that the language may not be 
that of the copyist instead of the original 
composer? Jixperience tells us that accom- 
modations of the kind here implied are 
common, both in the matter of time and 
place; both in respect to the stage in which 
a language appears, and the dialect in which 
it is embodied. 

Hence we get the good rule, that, in all 
cases of obscure and fragmentary literature, 
the age of the MS. is the maximum age of the 
language it preserves. Zeuss acts on this, 
and he acts wisely. To works like the Laws 
of Howel Dda, and the Mabinogion, he gives, 
as far as the matter and the date of their 
composition go, a comparatively high anti- 
quity. To the grammatical forms, and to 
their orthography, he gives the antiquity of 
the parchment on which they are written ; 
certainly nothing higher, possibly something 
lower. 

So thought the author of the ‘ Grammatica 
Celtica,’ and so thinks the author of ‘ Taliesin,’ 
who concludes his notice of the historical 
poems by the following assertion :— 

‘Without, therefore, venturing to decide that 
these ‘Songs to Urien’ were not rewritten in the 
twelfth century from materials originally of the 
date of the sixth, aud that there are no poetical 





remains in the Welsh language older than thy 
twelfth century, we may nevertheless assert thy 
the common assumption of such remains of th 
date of the sixth century has been made upon y 
unsatisfactory grounds, and without a sufficien 
careful examination of the evidence on which such 
assumption should be founded. Writers why 
claim for productions actually existing only i 
MSS. of the twelfth an origin in the sixth century, 
are called npon to demonstrate the links of gj. 
dence, either internal or external, which bri 
over this great intervening period of at least five 
hundred years. This external evidence is aly. 
gether wanting ; and the internal evidence, eva 
of the so-called ‘ Historical Poems’ themselves, 
is, in some instances at least, opposed to their 
claims to an origin in the sixth century.” 

Yet what connects the poem of evn 
Argoed Llwyfain with the name of Taliesin? 
Nothing. The fame of Taliesin, as the Chief 
of Bards, arose in the twelfth century, and, 
to all appearance, grew like that of Arthy 
as the chief of warriors, out of a romance, 
But what connects the Taliesin of th 
romanee with Taliesin the encomiast of 
Urien Rheged? The Taliesin of the romance 
was a native of North Wales. The bard of 
|Rheged was of Westmoreland or Cumberland, 
The one is a Welshman, the other a Scottish 
Borderer. Then there is Taliesin the bard of 
Arthur, Taliesin the bard of Maelgwn Guy- 
nedd, and Taliesin the friend of Bran the 
father of Caractacus :— 

‘But none of these romances connect the name 
of Taliesin with Urien Rheged, or the events in 
which that chieftain played a conspicuous pat. 
This diversity of legendary statements respecting 
a personage so celebrated, leads to some doubts 
his genuine historical character. If the position 
of Taliesin as the Bard of Urien Rheged was 
fact well known to the Welsh, and if his genuine 
poems in honour of that chieftain had obtained in 
the eleverth or twelfth century a general accepts- 
tion, it is highly improbable that the romances 
should have connected him with adventures st 
centuries earlier in date.” 

It is not, however, by discrepancies of 
detail ‘important though they may some. 
times be) that questions like the one under 
notice are settled. The broad principle that 
nothing is older than the MS. upon whieh it 
is written, wntil reasons be given to the com 
trary, is sufficient for all’ the purposes o 
criticism. Carry this effectively through the 
whole range of literature, and it shifts the 
onus probandi from those who impugn, to 
those who defend, antiquity. The older the 
work the more it belongs to the infancy o 
the nation to which it is attributed. The 
older the work the greater the chance of it 
being lost. Common-sense tells us this, # 
it also tells us that, with the presumption 
lying against it, antiquity is a thing to 
proved rather than assumed. 





Mauleverer’s Divorce: a Story of Women: 
Wrongs. By the Author of “ Whitefriars, 
“The City Banker,”&c. Skeet. 

Tuts is one of the most painful books we 

have ever read. It is not that the incidenté 

are peculiarly harrowing or the catastrophe 
especially tragical. Misplaced affection, and 
blighted hopes, and early death, are certain! 

elements of sadness in a book. But they 4 

not produce anything like the painful feeling 

which the continued contemplation of pe 

verted sensibilities, heartless profligacy, a 

coarse sensuality leaves upon the mind. Vice 

is really contrary to man’s nature, and? 
well constituted mind naturally turns from 











|in disgust. It may therefore be well occa- 
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sionally to hold it up, in effigy, to public exe- 
eration, as the Spartans taught their children 
temperance by pointing to the drunken helots. 

But the spectacle of the disgusting helot 
would have had no good effect unless it had 
been accompanied by that of the dignified 
abstemious Spartan. Neither does the pic- 
ture of undisguised profligacy and vice tend 
to produce the love of virtue, unless virtue 
be painted by its side, or unless the painter 
shows some belief at least that there is such 
a thing as virtue in the world. <A novel 
which deals from beginning to end in scanda- 
lous intrigues,—which, as Lord Byron says, 
“sets out with simple adultery, and com- 
pounds it as it goes along,”—which holds the 
attention fixed upon a series of moral horrors, 
like the specimens of morbid anatomy in a 
surgical museum,—is really no less a solecism 
in art than an offence against good feeling. 
The object of a novel is to please, and, by 
pleasing, to improve. A novel, therefore, 
which only disgusts, or, if it should give plea- 
sure to any human being, could only do so by 
ministering to a morbid curiosity to discover 
the vices and intrigues which underlie the 
surface of society, does not answer its pur- 
pose, and must be pronounced a monster. 

There is also a flagrant inconsistency ob- 
servable in the argument. The author pre- 
fixes to her work the following curious dedi- 
cation— 

“79, THE . ILLUSTRIOUS. MINISTER . OF 
LAND. CHOSEN . BY . A. SOVEREIGN’S . GRACIOUS. 
WILL , BUT . WHOM. A . POPULAR . ELECTION . 
WOULD. HAVE. PLACED . ON . THE . SAME. WORLD- 
COMMANDING . EMINENCE . A. WOMAN . WHO.IS. 
GRATEFUL . TO. HIM. FOR. THE , UNSHAKEN, 
COURAGE . AND . RESOLVE . WITH . WHICH . DE- 
SPISING. THE. CLAMOURS . OF . INTERESTED . AND. 
BIGOTED . FACTIONS . HE. FIRST. OF . ALL. ENG- 
LISH . STATESMEN . HAS . COMMENCED . THE . 
GENEROUS . JUSTICE . OF . RESTORING . THE . 
SEXES. TO. A. LEGAL . EQUALITY . REVERENTLY. 
INSCRIBES . THIS . MEMORIAL . OF . THE. WORK- 
INGS . OF , THE . BARBAROUS . LAWS. HITHERTO . 
SUPREME . IN WRONG . OVER . KERS .” 

We fancy that this sentence is, naurally, 
rather long and involved; but when ‘o this 
natural andinherent difficulty is added the arti- 
ficial difficulty of the very peculiar style of 
. adopted in it, it becomes abso- 

utely unintelligible. That the “illustrious 
minister” will ever find time to dec*pher it, 
in the midst of Indian telegrams and cabinet 
councils, is very problematical. However, 
it is evident that the author comliments 
the Premier on his courage in carrying the 
Divorce Bill. Now the very principk of that 
Bill is to repudiate the idea of tke sacra- 
mental character of the relation between 
man and wife. Yet we find the heroine of 
the tale—the person intended to zepresent 
injured innocence and model right feeling— 
proclaiming her belief in that very principle, 
and proclaiming it in italics too :— 

“T told him, in fine, that I believed marriage 
to have all the rights and efficacy of « sacrament ; 
and that I would never consent to place myself on 
a level with Sophia Luxmoor, by constizuting my- 
self a legal adultercss !” 

_Nay, further, in the chapter headed ‘ Pas- 
sion and Principle,’ she quotes the very text 
from scripture which is relied upon by the 
opponents of the Divorce Bill as the grounds 
of their belief in the indefeasible character 
of the marriage vow :— 


. ENG- 


“His last look of yearning, passionate grief and 
love, entered my soul; but, thanks be to God! 1 
yet remembered Who hath said, ‘ Whosoever 
putteth away his wife, and marricth another, commit- 








tc adultery ; and whosoever marrieth her that is 
ptaway from her husband, committeth adultery!” 


The heroine’s adherence to the principle 
vhich the Divorce Bill repudiates is the final 
tiumph of her virtue. If the moral of the 
tory be right, then the Divorce Bill is 
vrong. There isnoalternative. But feeling 
s the province of women, and if they trust 
o this they are generally right. When they 
ittempt to sustain a logical argument they 
are sure to be wrong. 

As a protest against the late law, and a 
panegyric of the present, the book is a failure. 
If it be intended as a defence of the author's 
own career, it will not, we fear, at all improve 
her position. It is proverbially dangerous to 
interfere in matrimonial quarrels, and the 
public does not wish to touch them. The 
verdict generally is, that there have been 
faults on both sides ; and when a lady makes 
literary capital out of her tenderest feelings, 
employs the recital of the nameless out- 
rages she has endured as a means of amusing 
the leisure hours of the customers of a circu- 
lating library, and, under a thin disguise, 
holds up her husband to the scorn of the 
world asa political ‘“ renegade,” a domestic 
tyrant, and a polluted sensualist, she is not 
likely to enlist the public = very 
strongly in her behalf. We have no wish to 
enter into the merits of the unhappy relations 
which exist between certain well-known indi- 
viduals. It is as a novel that we have to 
deal with this story ; and, as a novel, ‘Mau- 
leverer’s Divorce,’ though a clever, is about 
the most disagreeable book we have seen for 
many aday. It is formed on the model of 
the worst of George Sand’s tales, and is 
utterly unfit for the eyes of a modest woman. 
Some of the characters are forcibly drawn, 
and the writing often rises to eloquence. 


But there is not a single person in the book | 


to like, and the style has a disagreeable hyste- 
rical effect, which is heightened by the use 
of a note of admiration at the end of every 
sentence. 





Omphalos: an Attempt to Untie the Geo- 
logical Knot. By Philip Henry Gosse, 
F.R.S. Van Voorst. 

Sir Tuomas Brown wrote a very quaint 

and amusing book on what he calls 

‘Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ or Vulgar Errors. 

Amongst these pseudodoxia he counts the 

manner in which our first parents, Adam 

and Eve, are generally represented in pictures. 

The passage is curious, and characteristic of 

his peculiar humour :— 

“¢ Another Mistake there may be in the Picture 
of our first Parents, who, after the manner of 
theyre Posteritie, are bothe delineated with a 
Navill; and this is observable not only in ordi- 
nary and stayned pieces, but in the Authenticke 
Draughts of Urbin, Angelo, = others. Which, 
notwithstandinge, cannot be allowed, except wee 
impute that unto the first Cause, which we impose 
not on the second ; or what wee deny unto Nature, 
wee impute unto Naturitie it selfe—thatis, that in 
the fyrste and moste accomplyshed Peice, the 
Creator affected Superfiuities, or ordayned Parts 
withoute all Use or Offyce.” 

Upon this hint Mr. Gosse founds the argu- 
ment and title of his book, though he denies 
Sir Thomas Brown’s conclusion. He holds 
that Adam and Eve, and everything else, in- 
cluding the world itself, were created in a 
state of development which presupposed 
previous conditions, though these conditions 
may not have reaily existed at all. And he 
urges that, to conclude that the earth must 
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necessarily have passed through the great 
geological changes marked on the rocks, 
would be as irrational as to conclude that 
the first created man must have been con- 
ceived and born, because he appears fur- 
nished with an omphalos. 

The argument is startling. But it is so 
ingeniously framed, and so enveloped in 
striking and beautiful illustrations, that it 
carries the reader along with it; and the 
difficulties do not appear till it is put into its 
simplest form. the avowed object is to 
reconcile the geological phenomena with the 
Mosaic account of the creation. And but for 
this laudable object the argument would pro- 
bably never have been thought of. 

Mr. Gosse thinks that no geologist has yet 
been able to reconcile the two records—the 
record of creation, and the record of revela- 
tion. As all differ upon this point, he feels 
himself at liberty to offer his solution of 
the difliculty. But first he gives an enter- 
taining sketch of ‘the variations” of geolo- 
gists. Mr. J. Mellor Brown, a writer in 
* Blackwood,’ believes that all the strata of 
the earth’s crust were deposited during the 
period which intervened between the crea- 
tion, as recorded by Moses, and the deluge ; 
and accounts for the vastness of these forma- 
tions by supposing that the process of strati- 
fication went on much more rapidly then 
than at present. A Mr. Macbrair under- 
takes to maintain the scriptural account, 
without, apparently, being aware that the 
Plesiosaurus, the Pterodactyle, and the 
Mammoth are not now found upon the 
earth. Mr. Granville Penn attributes the 
stratification of the earth to the deluge; and 
the Dean of York gives him a helping hand, 
by suggesting that the reason why the 
Megatherium, the Ichthyosaurus, &c., are ex- 
tinct is, because they could not make up 
their minds soon enough, and found the door 
of the ark shut when they arrived. So they 
were drowned with the rest of the wicked. 
Among those who hold that the history re- 
corded in the igneous and fossiliferous strata 
does not in any shape come within the scope 
of the scripture narrative, are Professor 
Sedgwick, Mr. Sharon Turner, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This opinion is 
entitled to respect, and 1s, to say the least, 
convenient; for it leaves both the geologist 
and the theologian perfectly at liberty to 
follow their several courses, without interfer- 
ing with each other in the slightest degree. 
But the mind will not always be satisfied 
with the most convenient solution of a difli- 
culty ; and many will prefer the theory of 
Doctors Chalmers, Harris, and Conybeare. 
These believe that there was an interval of 
ages between the first creation of matter, re- 
corded in the first verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis, and the creation of light, of 
herbs, of creeping things, of birds, of beasts, 
and of man, described in the subsequent 
narrative. During this interval the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary strata were formed. 
Then all returned to chaos, and a new crea- 
tion began, which is that which we now see 
around us. 

Dr. Pye Smith’s theory is, that the term 
‘earth,’ in the first chapter of Genesis, 
means only that portion of central Asia in- 
tended for the habitation of our first parents. 
To this “‘ earth,” so qualified, alone the Mosaic 
account of the creation and the flood applies. 
It will be remembered by the readers of Mr. 
Hugh Miller’s last work, that so far as the 
flood is concerned, Dr. Pye Smith andj he 
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are at one. The author of ‘The Protoplast’ 
has advanced a very novel and curious mode 
of reconciling the phenomena and the Mosaic 
record. He supposes that Adam and Eve 
lived in Paradise in an unfallen state for 
ages, during which the transformations of the 
earth and its inhabitants recorded in the 
earth’s crust were gradually going on. The 
Garden of Eden was specially exempted 
from the violent convulsions which tore the 
rest of the earth in pieces from time to time ; 
or Adam’s uncorrupted body was not ob- 
noxious to the deleterious effects which these 
convuisions would have upon us, his fallen 
progeny. The years of Adam’s life, the 
author supposes further, began to be reckoned 
when he ceased to be immortal; and when 
he is said to be “nine hundred and thirty 
years old,” it is meant that he lived so long 
after he had been expelled from Paradise. 

It is not our object to examine or refute 
these several opinions; otherwise we might 
suggest, that during these countless ages 
Adam and Eve would probably have obeyed 
the Divine command to increase and multiply. 
And unless their very large family all partook 
of the apple, some of them would have re- 
mained in the state of innocence; and no 
one, that we are aware of, except Lord Palmer- 
ston, believes in the immaculate virtue of any 
very large portion of the human race. 

These all endeavour to reconcile the phe- 
nomena with the narrative in the scriptures. 
Mr. Babbage, on the contrary, gives up the 
attempt altogether, on the ground of the 
excessive obscurity of the Hebrew language. 
And Professor Baden Powell classes the 
Mosaic cosmogony among the mythical crea- 
tions of the poet’s brain. The author of 
‘The Vestiges of the Natural History of the 
Creation,’ resuscitates the celebrated theory 
of Lord Monboddo, and supposes that “ the 
immediate ancestor of Adam was a chimpan- 
zee, and his remote ancestor a maggot.” And 
by the latest peace-maker between the two re- 
cords, the theory of Origen and St. Augustin 
has been revived, or at least placed in a new 
and striking point of view. The late Hugh 
Miller shows, or endeavours to show, that 
‘The Testimony of the Rocks’ is substantially 
the same as the testimony of Moses, if it be 
allowed that the manner of the creation was 
revealed to him by vision, as other facts of 
the Divine government of the world are 
represented in scripture to have been re- 
vealed to the other prophets. It is obvious 
that under no circumstances could Moses 
have witnessed the transactions as they 
really occurred. Visions, then, of the cha- 
racteristic periods of the cosmogony may be 
supposed to have been called up before him, 
like the views in a diorama, while he described 
them, not in scientific language, expressing 
the very essence and realities of the things, 
but in popular speech, as they conveyed an 
impression to his mind. The other prophets 
themselves declare that this was the manner 
in which the will or the operations of the 
Deity were revealed to them. We need 
hardly instance, amongst many examples, 
those of the “ wheels within wheels” of Eze- 
kiel, the sheet, filled with clean and unclean 
beasts, of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse 
of St. John. We noticed Mr. Miller’s book 
on its appearance, and we confess that to us 
it appeared to agree both with the analogy of 
nature and that of revelation. We were not 
aware, till we saw the fact noted by Mr. 
Gosse, that the hypothesis is as old as Origen 
and Augustin. He unfortunately does not 





cite the particular place in their works i 
which it is to be found. 

Having thus stated the hypotheses of hi 
predecessors, Mr. Gosse declares that, in hi 
opinion, “the true key has not as yet bee: 
applied to the wards.’ He then produce: 
his key. Before applying it, however, he 
endeavours to clear the lock from the rubbisl 
with which his predecessors have encumbered 
it. This chiefly consists in what he calls 
“the Macro-chronology,” that is, the system 
of chronology which claims a vast period of 
past existence for the globe we inhabit. For 
this purpose he fairly states the evidence on 
which geologists rely to support their case in 
favour of a very remote origin of our planet. 
Beginning with the granite, he shows how 
it must have been originally molten ; how it 
must have cooled; how its debris must have 
been washed and consolidated till it became 
gneiss, and mica schist, and clay-slate; how 
the lower class of vegetables, the invertebrate 
animals, and the vertebrate animals appear in 
succession as we approach the latest forma- 
tions ; and how all must have been torn by 
successive convulsions, and kneaded into 
consistency by enormous superincumbent 
weights, and washed, and carried about on 
icebergs, and electrified and magnetized, and 
melted and cooled, and transformed into 
various shapes by industrious little insects, 
while innumerable species of animals appeared 
from time to time, lasted long enough to 
make rocks out of their skeletons and shells, 
and then disappeared to make room for others. 
If the rocks are to be accepted as credible 
witnesses, the outer crust of the earth must 
have taken some millions of years to make. 
Mr. Gosse thinks he can perceive a flaw in 
their testimony, and proceeds to cross- 
examine them. 

In the first place, he observes, the evidence 
is not direct but circumstantial. No one 
ever saw a living Pterodactyle. You find the 
bones ; you put them together; they form a 
skeleton; and because you find that, in your 
present world, all skeletons are but the 
framework of animals, you conclude that 
these fossil skeletons were also once covered 
with living flesh, and formed a part of living 
creatures. But the validity of this conclu- 
sion is founded on the exhaustive power of 
human observation. You take it for granted 
that you have observed all the eases of 
skeletons, and found that in every case they 
did actually form part of living creatures. 
* Now,” says Mr. Gosse, “if I can show 
you that there must be skeletons which never 
did form part of an animated creature, your 
whole argument falls to the ground.” 

“ Still,” it may be answered, “the skeleton 
shows in every part that it was expressly 
formed for the very purpose of being the 
framework of an animal. Nay, further, it is 
evidently formed by the action of organic 
power. The bone has been deposited atom 
by atom, by the blood, and we can see the 
little cells where it flowed, and the scars 
where the ligaments were attached.” “Still,” 
urges Mr. Gosse, “‘ your conclusion depends 
on the extent of your experience.” He then 
propounds “a law,” which, if received, must 
invalidate the testimony of these fossil re- 
mains ;—a law which will show that these 
skeletons were never endowed with motion, 
or clothed with flesh, or bound together with 
the ligaments the scars of which remain; that 
these coprolites, even, are not the indiges- 
tible refuse of food, but were created copro- 
lites, pur et simple. 











— —. 

To do this he asks for two postulates, L 
The creation of matter. II. The persisteng, 
of species. Then he proceeds to show that 
the existence of each individual subject ishy 
a part of a never-ending circle ; and he ily. 
trates the fact by a diagram. A circle jy 
drawn, and at several points in the circu. 
ference are placed the words denoting, fp 
instance, the several stages in the existeny 
of a Hawk-Moth. We begin by the moth, 
though, indeed, there is no beginning; they 
follows the egg, then the larva, then the 
pupa, then the moth, then the egg again, they 
the larva, and so on indefinitely. In the 
case of a cow, we take the full grown animal 
as a starting point. Then follows the ovun, 
then the germ-vesicle, then the embryo. 
vesicle, then the embryo, then the fetus, 
then the calf, then the heifer, then the cov, 
then the ovum; and so on, in a circle, 

‘The cow is as inevitable a sequence of the 
embryo, as the embryo is of the cow. Lookin 
only at nature, or looking at it only with the lights 
of experience and reason, I see not how it is possi. 
ble to avoid one of these two theories, the develop. 
ment of all organic existence out of gaseous ele 
ments, or the eternity of matter in its present 
forms.” 

“Creation,” continues Mr. Gosse, “ solves 
the dilemma.” But creation is “ the sudden 
bursting into a circle.” Now, at whatever 
point of the circle creation may burst in—in 
whatever stage of its existence the subject 
may be created, whether as an embryo or at 
maturity, it must show in its structure the 
stages of a prior existence, which prior 
existence, in the case of the individual 
created, never existed. These prior develop. 
ments, which may be inferred from the actual 
existing developments, Mr. Gosse calls pro- 
chronic; while those which have had a 
actual existence he styles diachronic. 

This ‘law’ is illustrated by examples, with 
good mgravings, from the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. An individual plant or 
animal .s supposed to be just created. But, 
in whatever stage of maturity we take hin, 
we must infer from his structure that an m- 
definite period had elapsed before he had 
arrived at his present stage of existence. 
But ths is contrary to the supposition, for 
he is aly just created. These rings, for 
instance, in this newly-created tree, these 
whorls on this newly-created shell, this 
omphalcs on this newly-created mammal, are 
all procironic. The rings were not made by 
successive flows of sap ; the whorls were not 
produced by the gradual enlarging of the 
fish ; the omphalos is not the remnant of a 
real umbilical cord, or the evidence of a con 
nexion with a real parent. If we judged of 
the prior duration of the species or the in- 
dividual by these prochronie developments, 
we should come to a false conclusion. 

Now, apply this to the earth. It must 
have been created at some one point of its 
development. Whatever that particular pout 
may have been, the newly-created earth must 
present prochronic developments ; and if we 
reason from these alone, we must necessarily 
conclude that it has existed sufficiently long 
to produce these developments, just as We 
should necessarily conclude, on examining 
a newly-created cow, that it had been F 
heifer, a calf, a foetus, an embryo, &c., al 
that another cow was its mother. But out 
conclusion would in both cases be = 
Moses tells us that the earth was create 
at that particular point in the Obi 
where it was suited to be the habi 
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tation of man. The granite, the red sand- 


stone, the coal measures, the oolitic for- 
mation, with all their crystallizations, and 
molluscs, and corals, and plants, and fishes, and 
birds, and beasts, are all prochronic ; that is 
to say, the processes by which we should 
conclude them to have been produced 
never had areal existence. The Deity might 
have created the earth at any other point 
—the point where it was molten granite, or 
where 1t was depositing the oolitic rocks. But 
Moses tells us that he did not, and therefore 
the rocks, though they seem to bear witness 
to certain real events, or to be diachronic, 
are really prochronic; that is, they bear 
witness only to an idea supposed to exist in 
the Divine mind at the time of creation. It 
is as if a grammarian were forming a para- 
digm of a Greek verb. The first and second 
Aorists are perhaps the only tenses ever 
used; but he will set down the present, the 
imperfect, the future, and all the rest, just as 
if they were real existences. The tenses 
actually used are diachronic, the other pro- 
chronic. 

We shall observe that in this very ingeni- 
ous analogy, organic beings, beings which 
have in themselves the organs of reproduc- 
tion, are compared with an inorganic mass; 
and because the existence of a race of organic 








beings moves in a perpetual circle, it is taken 
for granted that the existence of the one inert 
mass does the same. To make the analogy 
complete, the world ought to marry and 
have children. According to this theory, 
“All the world and his wife” ought not to 
be a mere figure of speech. This objection is 
noticed, and we think not adequately an- 
swered. Because the mind of man cannot 
conceive any form of matter which shall not 
presuppose some antecedent conditions, it is 
assumed that such a form cannot exist. Be- 
cause the moon spins in its orbit, it presup- 
poses the earth. 

At any rate, there is nothing in the struc- 
ture and transformation of the earth analo- 
gous to that circle which binds all things 
that have life, whether animal or vegetable, 
in the perpetual relation of parent to off- 
spring. We can see that no animal of any 
known species could be created without 
bearing on it the marks of its embryo 
and foetal state; and this presupposes the 
existence of two other animals of the same 
species, and so on in a circle. If we are 
to suppose the creation of an individual, 
this individual must have about him all 
the attributes which go to form our idea 
of a perfect specimen of the species. He 
cannot be more simply formed than others of 
the same species, because this would be con- 
trary to the second postulate. It is not so 
with respect to the earth. There is nothing 
to make us think that, in his creation or 
government of the world, the Deity works in 
acirele, but everything to make us think the 
very contrary. ‘The events recorded in the 
historical ages lead us to believe that he works 
by the law of progress. Geology would lead 
us to believe the same with respect to the 
pre-historic ages. We cannot, indeed, see 
what would be the simplest form of matter. 
Our eyes cannot reach the first link in the 
chain of this progress. But we can see that 
it does not run in a circle, but in a straight 
line. The theory is untenable which would 
make it immaterial into what part of the 
chain the act of creation would break, or which 
would reject the testimony of the rocks when 


they declare that the Deity works from the | 





smple to the complex, from that which is 
good to that which is better. We cannot 
ceny the merit of ingenuity to Mr. Gosse’s 
malogy, nor of great elegance and skill to 
lis manner of illustrating it. But it is, after 
ill, a clever paradox to say that, because the 
— of an omphalos in a newly-created 
uman being would lead to the erroneous 
conclusion that he had had a mother, there- 
fore we should be in error if we argued the 
‘ormer existence of a Megatherium from the 
‘act that we see his skeleton in the rocks. 





TTistory of France in the Seventeenth Century 
—Henry IV. and Richelieu. By J. Miche- 
let. [Histoire, &c.] Paris : Chamerot. 

As a telescope to a pane of glass, so is genius 

to ordinary understanding. By the one we 

receive the universal light, and behold the 
objects that people our immediate vicinity ; 
by the other we search the heavens and detect 
new stars. Each has its place and function. 
The most perfect plate ever annealed could 
contribute nothing to the resclution of the 
nebule, while its own modest office would be 
but ill discharged by the most exquisite of 
achromatic reflectors. There is, however, 
this to be said for genius, that it usually 
guarantees and includes the possession of the 
humbler faculty. So the magnificent instru- 
ment on the summit of the astronomer’s 
tower is no hindrance to his rooms being well 
lighted after the fashion of unscientific mor- 
tals. It sometimes, however, happens that 
genius—like poetry on more than one page of 

Shelley and l'ennyson—is found uncombined 

with anything less ethereal than itself. 

When this phenomenon occurs in connexion 

with imaginative composition, we express it 

by saying that the author writes without a 

purpose, often no slight encomium ; but when 

it is exhibited by a historian or a politician, 
we deplore his want of sound judgment and 
common sense. And the distinction is just ; 
for in works of the imagination genius is the 
essential condition, without which there can 
be no true merit, but the historian’s task is 
performed when the simple truth has been 
told in an interesting manner. This is his 
business ; and the same correct appreciation of 
its nature which forbids our demanding the 
intuitions of genius as a sine qué non, debars 
him from pleading them asa set-off against 
defect in the primary duties of intelligence 
and candour. Like Arabian travellers, we 
think his neglect to supply us with necessary 
water poorly atoned for by an offer of dia- 
monds. If, then,a historian like M. Michelet 
claimed to rank as a poet, we should consider 
his pretensions sufficiently justified by his 
exuberance in the poet’s highest faculty— 
imagination. But when he comes forward in 
another capacity, it is our duty to try him by 
another standard. And if the historian’s 
enthusiasm for the soaring beauties of his 
fabric disdain the foundations of strict re- 
search, and the buttresses of dry facts ; if the 
thirst for startling effects crowd his picture 
with preternatural lights and arbitrary shades ; 
if,as friend and adversary pass before him for 
review, the unsuspected hand of secret parti- 
ality exchange his neutral ink for gold or gall ; 

if, in a word, he writes after the manner of M. 

Michelet, he may divide with M. Michelet 

the honours of the first of the essayists, but he 

will not be even the last of the historians. 

In truth, if we compare M. Michelet’s book 
with the productions of our chief living 
historian, we shall detect a closer approxi- 


mation to the Essay on Clive than to the 
‘History of the Revolution” We cannot 
consent to see the honours due to thorough- 
ness and research carried off by a mere 
brilliant apergu. If, following the example 
of Voltaire, he had been content to style his 
book an ‘ Essay upon the History of France,’ 
instead of the History itself, most of the 
exceptions we are now taking would have 
been obviated. The essayist dispenses with 
qualifications essential to the historian. We 
expect from him no scientific investigation, 
no exhaustive analysis. Let him place his sub- 
ject in a point of view striking without being 
untruthful, and it is enough. This is what 
M. Michelet always does, and we must express 


-| our conviction that the conclusions at which 


he arrives, though requiring rectification 
from deeper research and more comprehen- 
sive judgment, are not only just as far as 
they go, but the justest of all partial con- 
clusions possible. A man of more know- 
ledge, industry, and judicial largeness of 
view might correct, 2 man who should wed 
these gifts to his own witchcraft of style 
might supersede him. But readers who need 
a party and a guide will, we are persuaded, 
come nearer to the truth by an implicit adop- 
tion of his views, than by either discarding 
them entirely, or employing them as material 
towards an eclectic theory of their own. 
This is explained by the feminine character 
of his intellect. Like women, he often seems 
to seize the truth by a sort of instinct 
or divination; like them, unfortunately, 
he can seize itin no other way. He 
has no idea of argument, and none of can- 
dour. The discovery of truth is often his, 
but its establishment ona solid basis of in- 
duction is left to others. 

In reviewing M. Michelet’s ‘History of 
the League,’ we offered a succinct abridgement 
of its contents. We cannot so well do the 
same with the present volume, on account of 
the deficiency of the events it comprises in 
unity and dramatic interest. A great plot, 
says our author, was, indeed, slowly develop- 
ing ; but it was cut short by the success of a 
little plot when the gloomy Ravaillac, mad- 
dened by the priests, plunged his knife into 
the bosom of Henry IV. We left this prince 
victorious, enthroned, wearing his new re- 
ligion with an easy grace, and adored as his 
country’s Father and Deliverer. In M. 
Michelet’s opinion, which we readily endorse, 
hecontinued to deserve this characterthrough- 
out the whole of his reign. In fact, the 
struggle of his life was but transferred from 
the camp to the cabinet. His motto was 
France for the French ; her powerful neigh- 
bours, and a powerful party within her own 
limits, desired a France that should lavish 
blood and gold for the ends of the Austro- 
Spaniards. To him,a man of liberal mind 
and buoyant spirits, the austerity of bigotry 
and of despotism were alike ungrateful and 
alike incomprehensible. He wished every- 
body happy, and could not see how this end 
was to be promoted by fines or dungeons, or 
even incineration itself. His policy was pretty 
openly proclaimed at the beginning of his 
reign, by the steps he took to provide himself 
with anew consort. The divorce of Margue- 
rite was obviously a matter of necessity, and 
the correct course was no less evidently to 
seek himself a mate in some foreign princess 
eligible for her dowry, her portrait, and her 
connexions. When the king disdained such 
attractions for those of the beautiful and 





amiable Gabrielle d’Etrées, he virtually de- 
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clared himself determined to be above all 
things national, with a French queen, a 
French court, and a French heart. His 
enemies saw their danger, and before the 
business of the divorce was terminated 
Gabrielle d’Etrées had expired in convulsions. 
Marriage isa duty which sovereigns cannot 
neglect, and Henry, yielding to his fate, and 
probably thinking one foreigner as good as 
another, accepted the Florentine princess, 
Marie de Medicis. The house of Medici was 
in its decadence, its merchants had been 
princes; its princes were then something 
far less respectable than merchants. Marie 
shared the degeneracy of her race. Her 
mind and physique were rather Flemish than 
Italian—her great and wicked predecessor, 
Catherine, would have made her a butt and 
tool, both of which, for want of a more 
potent spirit, her waiting-woman, Leonora 
Galigai, actually did. Mistress and maid 
were sold to the Spaniards, who kept their 
native Tuscany in awe ; so, from the moment 
of their arrival in France, a silent struggle 
commenced between the king and his great 
minister, Sully, on one side, and the queen’s 
camarilla on the other. The politicians of 
that day knew a ready way of settling such 
disagreements ; and, when it became certain 
that Henry revolved an alteration of the 
European system, after a fashion highly un- 
palatable to Ultramontanists and Castilians, 
the fanatical clergy set to work to force an 
assassin with sermons, in just as systematic a 
manner as a gardener forces early rhubarb 
with stoves. Yet, though well primed and 
loaded, the infernal machine long hung fire. 
The conspirator—a man whose singleness of 
heart and earnestness of purpose contrast ad- 
vantageously with the principles of the states- 
men of his or most other times—came to 
Paris bent upon his errand, when it suddenly 
occurred to him that the king was the Lord’s 
Anointed. So he went away again, and had 
nearly reached home when the sight of a cru- 
cifix unluckily reminded him that Henry had 
crucified the Faith. He returned, and his 
deed is known. The complicity of the queen 
and the Duc d’Epernon, which M. Michelet 
almost takes for granted, does not seem to 
us quite so clear. 

We certainly regard M. Michelet’s estimate 
of Henry’s character as too high. Brave 
and winning, he fell short of the heroic. He 
had every amiable and every popular quality, 
but lacked that depth of conviction which 
alone entitles a man to form great designs, 
and that spirit of self-sacrifice which alone 
renders him worthy to carry them into exe- 
cution. A model Frenchman, he was in his 
place as the pacificator of his own country ; 
but the liberties of Europe would have found 
in him a less noble and appropriate champion 
than they subsequently met with in Gustavus 
Adolphus, who, of all men since Scipio, may 
be judged to have approached most nearly to 
the abstract standard of heroic perfection. 
Yet his reign is, perhaps, the most luminous 
among the French annals, being about the 
only one that has managed to unite glory 
abroad with good government at home, and 
respect from with respect for the other mem- 
bers of the great European commonwealth. 
At his death France fell like Lucifer, son of 
the morning. The new king, insignificant as 
an adult, was naturally quite helpless as a 
youth. Marie had the nominal regency, but 
the real power abode with her suspected 
paramour, Concino Concini, husband of La 


soon brought about the violent removal of 
this Florentine spadassin at first only servel 
to transfer the supreme authority to meane’, 
if less odious hands. But De Luines—wlo 
had literally been made Premier and Cor- 
stable by a pair of magpies—was not a maa 
to retain a firm hold of Fortune’s solitary lock; 
and the dread of disgrace which caused hs 
death doubtless preserved him from th 
reality. The reign of statesmen had nov 
returned, and the latter part of M. Michelet’: 
volume tells half the wondrous tale of Car. 
dinal Richelieu. We will not enter upon this 
at present, preferring to pause till his pro- 
mised ‘ Richelieu and the Fronde’ shall have 
given us the means of estimating the great 
ecclesiastic’s administration as a whole. 

The portion now before us includes the 
siege of La Rochelle, which M. Michelet 
describes with remarkable power and spirit. 

Spirit and power, indeed, are his unfailing 
merits. ‘The highest credit is due to him 
for his manly repudiation of those Galli- 
can credenda by which the most pernicious, 
because most despotic, periods of the national 
history are held up to veneration, simply 
because they were also the periods of the 
most successful aggressions on the indepen- 
dence of foreign states. Napoleon I. was 
perhaps the greatest man the world has 
ever seen, and even Louis XIV. makes no 
mean figure in history. But so long as 
Frenchmen continue to judge their govern- 
ments by the standard of Napoleon and Louis 
XIV., their notions of policy and public 
morality will be formed on entirely erroneous 
principles, and they will remain as incapable 
as at present of conducting their own affairs. 
If they are to be fascinated into sanity, it is 
by such a man as M. Michelet, French 
to the core, but whose prejudices have 
happily taken a liberal and cosmopolitan 
turn. It is much to be wished, however, 
that he could be made to see the importance 
of supporting his views by a larger exhibi- 
tion of authorities. Knowing himself in 
collision with the prepossessions of many 
readers at every sentence, it would be the 
commonest prudence to place his statements 
beyond suspicion, by producing as much as 
possible in the shape of documentary evi- 
dence. Is it that he also knows himself 
partial to reckless assertion, which documen- 
tary evidence would destroy? We suspect 
as much ; and the facility with which he takes 
for granted so dubious a story as that of our 
Queen Henrietta’s pilgrimage to the gibbets 
of the “Catholic martyrs,” occurs to us as 
something eminently calculated to corrobo- 
rate this view, and to prove his forte to be 
insight, not investigation. 





Missionary Travels and Researches in South 
Africa; including a Sketch of Sixteen 
Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa. 
By David Livingstone, LL.D. D.C.L. 
With Portrait, Maps .by Arrowsmith, 
and numerous Illustrations. Murray. 

[Second Notice] 

DemostHENEs is not more decidedly the first 

of orators than Dr. Livingstone is the 

greatest of explorers in Southern Africa. 

The history of his predecessors—the brave 

men who lived before Agamemnon—tells us 

this. It is a history, however, which well 
deserves to be known. The better it is 
understood, the more we are enabled to ap- 





igai The arrogance and rapacity that 


preciate the work done by our North-British 








missionary. In the first place, we may ppp. 
mise that north of the 10th degree now 
latitude the sum of what has been done jg_ 
nil. Twenty parallels of central ground ap 
untouched by European foot. At 10 de 
south, the explorations from the Cape anj 
from the Portuguese settlements cease. Aj 
10 degrees north, the travels of Denhan 
Clapperton, Lander, and Barth terminate 
There is the equator in the middle, and there 
is this vast breadth on either side of it stil] tp 
be described. Below this line, however, (jr 
are limiting our observations to Southem 
Africa) the number of travellers, both capable 
of communicating their observations, and. 
willing to communicate them, may be counted 
on one’s fingers. Our limitation is necessary, 
Arab slavers, Negro slavers, half-bred Portv- 
guese may have made some of the more prac 
ticable routes; but of intelligent observers 
few. Fragmentary notices of their journeys 
are to be found in several geographical works, 
Upon the whole, however, though they may 
give a general sketch of the face of the 
country and the manners of its occupants 
they confuse rather than enlighten us. 

Akin to the exploits of those who cross 
the continent are what we may call the halt: 
way travellers. Many an adventurer has 
gone so far inland from Quilimane or 
Mozambique, on the east. Many a like 
explorer has travelled eastward from the 
Portuguese settlements on the west. When 
these reach the centre of the continent their 
routes overlap. Their narratives, indeed, do 
not always tally. Nevertheless from these 
sources some valuable information has been 
derived. 

Less. satisfactory, though not altogether 
contemptible, are the accounts from slaves 
found at the ports, who have come from the 
interior—two, three, four months’ journeys of 
fatigue and misery. Intelligent missionaries 
have occasionally elicited narratives from 
these. 

From ten degrees south latitude, to about 
twenty-three degrees, the explorations have 
been made by the Portuguese rather than 
the English. South of this our countrymen 
have been the adventurers. Indeed, we may 
divide the area into two districts, one on the 
Portuguese, one on the British frontier. 
From the Cape, northwards, until Living- 
stone outdid himself by his last journey, the 
great centre of attraction has been Lake 
Ngami. A lake in the middle of Africa has 
always powerfully affected the imaginations 
of geographers, and Lake Ngami was a reil 
piece of water—seen, touched, and tasted, by 
men who described nothing but what. they 
had seen; reliable men from England and 
Scotland, who knew what they wrote about, 
and whom they wrote for. In this way the 
Lake has been visited, since its discovery, from 
two quarters—from the south by travellers 
from the Cape passing through the Bechuana 
country, and from the west by Anderson, the 
companion and continuator of Galton. These 
started from the western coast (Walvisch 
Bay), and penetrated the country of the 
Herrero and Dammaras—a country fully as 
difficult as Livingstone’s. Their route, how- 
ever, was shorter. , 

Then there are the sportsmen, Cumming 
and Wahlberg amongst the first. These have 
been the most successful explorers of the parts 
to the south-east of Lake Ngami, the head- 
waters of the Limpopo, and the frontiers of 
the Boer and Bamangwato countries. A few 
years ago geographers talked intensely about 
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the Limpopo, a river that by theory falls 
into Delagoa Bay, and promised important 
commercial opportunities. But the Limpopo 
has now runout. The river of Livingstone, 
the Leeambye, or Zambesi, has eclipsed it. 

We shall see when and where de siruck it, as 
we proceed. In our previous article we drew 
attention to the Makololo people, occupants 
of the parts due north of the Lake—occupants, 
but not indigene. They came from the south. 
The nucleus was from the Basuto tribe ; 
but loss and intermarriage had made them 
a mixed and, perhaps, to some extent, a hybrid 
population. However, they are a population 
that is first met with as we move northward. 
Their chief town is Linyanti, the residence of 
the son of the great conqueror, Sebituane. 
This is Sekeletu, powerful and well dis- 

d :— 

“The whole population of Linyanti, numbering 
between six and seven thousand souls, turned out 
en masse to see the waggons in motion. They had 
never witnessed the phenomenon before, we having 
on the former occasion departed by night. Seke- 
letu, now in power, received us in what is con- 
sidered royal style, setting before us a great num- 
ber of pots of boyaloa, the beer of the country. 
These were brought by women, and each bearer 
takes a good draught of the beer when she sets it 
down, by way of ‘tasting,’ to show that there is 
no poison. 

“The court herald, an old man, who occupied the 
post also in Sebituane’s time, stood up, and after 
some antics, such as leaping, and shouting at the 
top of his voice, roared out some adulatory sen- 
tences, as, ‘Don’t I see the white man? Don’t I 
see the comrade of Sebituane? Don’t I see the 
father of Sekeletu?}—‘ We want sleep ’—‘Give 
your son sleep, my lord,’ &c. &e. The perquisites 
of this man are the heads of all the cattle slaugh- 
tered by the chief, and he even takes a share of the 
tribute before it is distributed and taken out of the 
kotla. He is expected to utter all the proclama- 
tions, call assemblies, keep the kotla clean, and the 
fire burning every evening, and when a person 
is executed in public he drags away the body. 

“I found Sekeletu a young man of eighteen 
years of age, of that dark yellow or coffee-and-milk 
colour, of which the Makololo are so proud, be- 
cause it distinguishes them considerably from the 
black tribes on the rivers.” 


_ That the population of the alluvial district 
is darker-skinned, and more truly negro, than 
that of either the hills, the deserts, or the 
table-grounds, is a statement made before the 
Journey of Dr. Livingstone, by whom it is 
specially confirmed. Indeed, the true negro 


type is exceptional in Africa. It only seems 
to be prevalent ; and there are good reasons 
for its seeming so. The deltas of the hot 
and swampy rivers of the west coast supply 
ninety-nine hundredths of the Africans from 
whom we of Europe judge of the population 
in general. The men of the parts about the 
Lake were black rather than brown ; the 
Makololo in the higher grounds, towards the 
head waters of the Chobe, were brown rather 
than black. 

They were (as aforesaid) intruders into 
their present localities from the south. 
No wonder, then, that they stand in strong 
contrast with the population upon whom 
they intruded. These are the Makalaka 
(such, at least, is the Makololo name for the 
several tribes subjected by Sebituane.) 
Amongst these, the prouder and idler Mako- 
lolo live in the manner of the Turks amongst 
the Bulgarians. They enjoy the ease and 
affect the airs of a dominant class. 
the agricultural habits of their fathers they 

ve degenerated, expecting the Makalaka 
to do all the heavy labour, and acting in 


From | 





other respects as the aristocracy of the coun- 
iry. Sebituane found it expedient to abridge 
these privileges. 

We are still on the banks of the Chobe. 
still in the country of the Makololo and 
Makalaka, as we proceed in a north-easterly 
lirection to Sesheke. Sesheke, however, 
‘son the Zambesi, which, by the tribes of 
shese parts, is called the Liambai, or 
Leeambye :— 

‘¢ This term Sesheke means ‘white sand-banks, , 
many of which exist at this part. There is an- 
other village in the valley of the Barotse likewise 
called Sesheke, and for the same reason; but the 
term Leeambye means ‘the large river,’ or the 
river par excellence. Luambéji, Luambési, Am- 
bézi, Ojimbési, and Zambési, &c., are names 
applied to it at different parts of its course, accord- 
ing to the dialect spoken, and all possess a similar 
signification, and express the native idea of this 
magnificent stream being the main drain of the 
country.” 

Here both water and land are unexplored. 
Phe ascent, however, of the river is effected. 
And here note the contrast between the 
Makololo and the Makalaka. The former 
are land-lubbers, to a man; the latter, toa 
man, active and bold watermen :— 

“Having at last procured a sufficient number 
of canoes, we began to ascend the river. I had 
the choice of the whole fleet, and selected the best, 
though not the largest ; it was thirty-four feet long 
by twenty inches wide. I had six paddlers, and 
the larger canoe of Sekeletu had ten. They stand 
upright, and keep the stroke with great precision, 
though they change from side to side as the course 
demands. The men at the head and stern are 
selected from the strongest and most expert of 
the whole. The canoes, being flat-bottomed, can 
go into very shallow water; and whenever the 
men can feel the bottom they use the paddles, 
which are about eight feet long, as poles to punt 
with. Our fleet consisted of thirty-three canoes, 
and about one hundred and sixty men. It was 
beautiful to see them skimming along so quickly, 
and keeping the time so well. On land the Ma- 
kalaka fear the Makololo ; on water the Makololo 
fear them, and cannot prevent them from racing 
with each other, dashing along at the top of their 
speed, and placing their masters’ lives in danger. 
In the event of a capsize many of the Makololo 
would sink like stones.’ 

Rapids and small waterfalls make the as- 
cent difficult ; the chief of these being the 
fall, of about 30 feet, at Gonye. The canoes, 
however, are taken out and carried more 
than a mile overland. The banks are well 
cultivated, and occupied by a tribe called 
Bayete, of the Makalaka, or aboriginal family, 
tributary to the son of Sebituane, within 
whose dominions we are still travelling. 

The face of the country now changes. The 
levels are succeeded by a valley, the Ban- 
yete tribe by a population (occupants of the 
valley) named Barotse or Baloiana -— 

‘¢The valley here bears a close resemblance to 
the valley of the Nile, and is inundated annually, 
not by rains, but by the Leeambye, exactly as 
Lower Egypt is flooded by the Nile. The villages 
of the Barotse are built on mounds, some of which 
are said to have been raised artificially by Santuru, 
a former chief of the Barotse, and during the inun- 
dation the whole valley assumes the appearance of a 
large lake, with the villages on the mounds like 
islands, just as occurs in Egypt with the villages 
of the Egyptians, Some portion of the waters of 
inundation comes from the north-west, where great 
floodings also occur, but more comes from the 
north and north-east, descending the bed of the 
Leeambye itself. There are but few trees in this 
valley: those which stand on the mounds were 
| nearly all transplanted by Santuru for shade. 
| The soil is extremely fertile, and the peo] ie are 
| hever in want of grain, for, by taking advantage 








of the moisture of the inundation, they can raise 
two crops a year. The Barotse are strongly at- 
tached to this fertile valley; they say, ‘ Here 
hunger is not known.’ There are so many things 
besides corn which a man can find in it for food, 
that it is no wonder they desert from Linyanti to 
return to this place.” 


Santuru is, doubtless, a mythic personage, 
as real as Romulus or Hercules. It is difficult 
to believe that any true chronology is to be 
made out of these eras. The slave trade has 
found its way here since 1851—Arabs and 
Portuguese being the actors in it. 

Motion without progress. Festina lente 
seems our traveller’s motto. He now descends 
the Leeambye, and after that the Chobe. 
In short, he returns to Linyanti. He has 
time to look about him, and observe birds 
and beasts as well as men, most especially 
hippopotamuses, in which both the Chobe 
and Leeambye abound :— 

‘It is impossible to judge of the numbers in a 
herd, for they are almost always hidden beneath 
the waters ; but as they require to come up every 
few minutes to breathe, when there is a constant 
succession of heads thrust up, then the herd is 
supposed to be large. They love a still reach of 
the stream, as in the more rapid parts of the chan- 
nel they are floated down so quickly, that much 
exertion is necessary to regain the distance lost, by 
frequently swimming up again—such constant ex- 
ertion disturbs them in their nap. They prefer to 
remain by day in a drowsy yawning state, and, 
though their eyes are open, they take little notice 
of things at a distance. The males utter a loud 
succession of snorting grunts, which may be heard 
a mile off. The canoe in which I was, in passing 
over a wounded one, elicited a distinct grunting, 
though the animal lay entirely under water. 

‘*The young, when very little, take their stand 
on the neck of the dam, and the small head, rising 
above the large, comes soonest to the surface. The 
dam, knowing the more urgent need of her calf, 
comes more frequently to the surface when it is in 
her care. But in the rivers of Londa, where they 
are much in danger of being shot, even the hippo- 
potamus gains wit by experience ; for while those 
in the Zambesi put up their heads openly to blow, 
those referred to keep their noses among water- 
plants, and breathe so quietly that one would not 
dream of their existence in the river, except by 
footprints on the banks.” 


Alligators are both worshipped and de- 
voured :— 

“‘Tf the Bakwains happened to go near an alli- 
gator, they would spit on the ground, and indicate 
its presence by saying ‘ Boleo ki bo ’—‘ There is 
sin.’ They imagine the mere sight of it would 
give inflammation of the eyes ; and though they 
eat the zebra without hesitation, yet if one bites a 
man he is expelled the tribe, and obliged to take 
his wife and family away to the Kalahari. These 
curious relics of the animal-worship of former 
times scarcely exist among the Makololo. Sebi- 
tuane acted on the principle, ‘ Whatever is food 
for men is food for me ; so no man is here consi- 
dered unclean. The Barotse appear inclined to 
pray to alligators and eat them too,” 

Northwards and westwards—on the 27th 
of December Dr. Livingstone reaches the 
confluence of the Leeba and the Leeambye, 
a black and placid stream, flowing through a 
country which reminds him of a gentleman’s 
park, but occupied by a black and barbarous 
population :— 

‘‘These people are more superstitious than any 
we had yet encountered ; though still only building 
their village, they had found time to erect two 
little sheds at the chief dwelling in it, in which 
were placed two pots having charms in them. 
When asked what medicine they contained, they 
replied, ‘ Medicine for the Barimo ;’ but when I 
rose and looked into them, they said they were 
medicine for the game. Here we saw the first 
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evidence of the existence of idolatry, in the re- | pointed them out as such. I asked why his fathe 


mains of an old idol at a deserted village. 


houses :— 


** When we had decided to remain for the night 
at any village, the inhabitants lent us the roofs of 
their huts, which in form resemble those of the 
Makololo, or a Chinaman’s hat, and can be taken 
They lifted them off, 
and brought them to the spot we had selected as 
our lodging, and, when my men had propped them 
up with stakes, they were then safely housed for 
Every one who comes to salute either 
Manenko or ourselves, rubs the upper parts of the 
those who wish to 
show profound reverence, put some alsoon the face.” 

Shinte is chief in these parts; ruder than 


off the walls at pleasure. 


the night. 


arms and chest with ashes; 


Sekeletu, but friendly. 


His occupancy is on | 


It was | had killed boys. 
simply a human head carved on a block of wood. | answer. 
Certain charms mixed with red ochre and white 
pipe-clay are dotted over them, when they are in 
use; and a crooked stick is used in the same way 
for an idol, when they have no professional carver.” 

The forest now begins, and thickens as you 
travel northwards, towards the regions of a 
population with moveable roofs to their 


| 





the upper part of the Leeba —a_ river, | 


which we now leave. 


Coanza in our vicinity. Neither are 
far from the eastern frontier of the Portu- 
guese dominions. This, however, by no 
means improves the travelling. Vexatious 


We are on the water- 
shed between the drainage which empties 
itself into the Atlantic,and the drainage which 
empties itself into the Pacific, with branches 
belonging to the head-waters of Congo and 
we 


demands, and slippery conduct in general, | 


contrast the chiefs of the west with the sim- 


pler friendship of Sekeletu and Sebituane. | 


Things are now more or less Portuguese, or 
tinctured by Portuguese influences, and the 
journey from Cassange to Loando is a journey 
wherein European faces and formule are rife 
and common. St. Paul de Loando, in the 
matter of trade and religion, is a European 
town. 

A less enterprising traveller would have 
made a port on the Atlantic his terminus, and 
have awaited a ship for Europe. Dr. Living- 
stone re-crosses the continent. With the ex- 
ceptions of some detours, and excursions from 
the main road, his return route is the same as 


his earlier one for somewhat more than half 


the way. A little below Sesheke, however, 
he turns his face eastwards, and follows the 
Zambesi downwards—downwards even to its 
mouth at Quilimane. The Batoka are the 
first tribes whose country he crosses. They 
were the last to be conquered by Sebituane. 
Their subjection may easily have been the 
better for them in the way of morals. They 
seem to be, from the following notice, about 
the worst savages on the line. The scene is 
the village of Movyara. 

‘*The father of Moyara was a powerful chief, 
but the son now sits among the ruins of the town, 
with four or five wives and very few people. At 


his hamlet a number of stakes are planted in the 
ground, and I counted fifty-four human skulls hung 
on their points. These were Matebele, who, unable 
to approach Sebituane on the island of Loyéla, had 
Moyara’s father 


returned sick and famishing. 
took advantage of their reduced condition, and, 


after putting them to death, mounted their heads 


in the Batoka fashion. The old man who perpe- 
P 


trated this deed now lies in the middle of his son’s 
huts, with a lot of rotten ivory over his grave. 
One cannot help feeling thankful that the reign of | 
They inhabited the whole | 


such wretches is over. 


‘To show his fierceness,’ was the 
‘Is it fierceness to kill boys?’ ‘ Yes 
they had no business here.’ When I told him that 
this probably would ensure his own death if th: 
Matebele came again, he replied, ‘ When I hear ¢ 
their coming I shall hide the bones.’ He was 
evidently proud of these trophies of his father’s 
ferocity, and I was assured by other Batoka, tha: 
few strangers ever returned from a visit to this 
quarter.” 

Some of these savages are either indepen. 
dent or in a state of rebellion. 

The river widens, the country improves, 
the tribes become less savage, but also less 
simple. The Portuguese influences begin to 
tell, just as they did on the side of Angola 
and Benguela. The route lies from the Ba- 
toka frontier to Tete, and from Tete to Qui- 
limane. Here, and no earlier, is Dr. Living- 
stone’s terminus, of which he is himself the 
fittest person to speak. 

‘* As far as Iam myself concerned, the opening 
of the new central country is a matter for con- 
gratulation only in so far as it opens up a pros- 
pect for the elevation of the inhabitants. As I 
have elsewhere remarked, I view the end of the 
geographical feat as the beginning of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. I take the latter term in its 
most extended signification, and include every 
effort made for the amelioration of our race; the 
promotion of all those means by which God in His 
providence is working, and bringing all His deal- 
ings with man to a glorious consummation. Each 
man inhis sphere, either knowingly or unwittingly, 
is performing the will of our Father in heaven. 
Men of science, searching after hidden truths, 
which when discovered will, like the electric tele- 
graph, bind men more closely together—soldiers 
battling for the right against tyranny—sailors res- 
cuing the victims of oppression from the grasp of 
heartless men-stealers — merchants teaching the 
nations lessons of mutual dependence—and many 


| others, as well as missionaries, all work in the 


} 
| 


} 


| 
| 
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of this side of the country, and were probably the | 


barrier to the extension of the Portuguese com- 
When looking at these 
tkulls, I remarked to Moyara, that many of them 
He assented readily and 


Merve in this direction. 


were those of mere boys. 





| Africa. 


same direction, and all efforts are overruled for one 
glorious end. 

** If the reader has accompanied me thus far, he 
may perhaps be disposed to take an interest in the 
objects T propose to myself, should God mercifully 
grant me the honour of doing something more for 
As the highlands on the borders of the 
central basin are comparatively healthy, the first 
object seems to be to secure a permanent path 
thither, in order that Europeans may pass as 
quickly as possible through the unhealthy region 
near the coast. The river has not been surveyed, 
but at the time I came down there was abundance 
of water for a large vessel, and this continues to 
be the case during four or five months of.each year. 
The months of low water still admit of navigation 
by launches, and would permit small vessels equal 
to the Thames steamers to ply with ease in the 
deep channel. If a steamer were sent to examine 
the Zambesi, I would recommend one of the light- 
est draught, and the months of May, June, and 
July for passing through the delta ; and this not 
so much for fear of want of water, as the danger 
of being grounded on a sand or mud bank, and the 
health of the crew being endangered by the delay.” 

The difficulties and dangers of African 
travel consist in the climate only in the 
more unfavoured and exceptional parts of 
the continent ; these bearing a small—a very 
small—proportion to the remainder. The 
crossings of the deserts are painful and labo- 
rious, but it is not in the desert that fever and 
the other host of African ailments are rife. 


| The hill districts, such as the highlands of 


Abyssinia, and the Fulah country, are healthy. 
The real dangers lie in the mutual enmities 
of the petty chiefs. Let the Portuguese co- 
operate, and let a rule like Sebituane’s last, 
and the centre of Southern Africa is acces- 
sible. 
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AttTuovGcH John Banim scarcely merits the title 

sometimes given to him of the Walter Scott of 

Trish fiction, his name will live in literature as one 

of the writers of the ‘Tales by the O'Han 

Family,’ and other works of great popularity in 

their time. The story of his life, as narrated bys 

sympathising and enthusiastic fellow countryman, 
presents many points of singular interest. Jobo 

Banim was born at Kilkenny in 1798. From 

childhood he showed signs of wonderful precocity. 

‘“‘ Before seven years of age,” he himself said, 

‘¢ when as yet I had met with no stories, was with- 

out a‘ master, and hardly knew my letters, I had 

a natural talent for fiction, and produced some 

little tales.” His biographer says he had seena 

romance, in two thick manuscript volumes, written 
inhis tenth year; anda poem entitled ‘Hibernia, 
extending over a thousand lines, was written about 
the same period. His education was obtained at 
Kilkenny College, formerly the Eton of the sister 
island, where Harris, Berkeley, Prior, and Swift, 
with many other illustrious Irishmen, have had 
their early training. John Banim was at first in- 
tended for an artist, and commenced his studies 
for that profession as a pupil in the school of at 
at Dublin. But literature had his heart, and be 
resolved to start for London to push his fortune. 

His elder brother Michael in vain remonstrated, 

and tried to dissuade him. The story of his trias 

during the early part of his literary career recal 
scenes in the lives of Savage, Johnson, or Chat- 
terton. He had written to his brother in 1820 from 

Dublin—“ I have been the best part of two cays 

without tasting food. Often have I gone to whit 

tle for my dinner, and once I walked about te 
town during the night for want of a bed. Some 
of his writings came to the notice of Mr. Charles 

Phillips, who made the writer known to Sheil ane 

William Curran, and the late Lord Cloncurry. 

From this time he gained employment and ot 

sideration as an author, and having written - 

tragedy of Damon and Pythias, he started ** 

London full of sanguine ambition. His play ¥% 

performed at Covent Garden in May, 1821, & 

author being then in his twenty-fourth year. 
cready, Charles Kemble, Abbott, Miss Dance, 

Miss Foote, and other well-known performers 

were in the cast, and the play had no small so 

cess. ‘* At length, my dear Michael,” he ¥r% 

“one of my skyrockets has gone off,” alluding # 

some of their early pyrotechnic failures at school 
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Danon and Pythias is still occasionally performed 
on the Dublin stage. But John Banim’s greatest 
success was to be as a writer of fiction, and it was 
a proud event in his history when Thomas Moore, 
being at Kilkenny, went to his father’s house, and 
not finding him at home wrote on a card, “ Mr. 
Thomas Moore called to pay his respects to the 
father of the author of ‘The O'Hara Family.’ ”’ 
Mr. Murray describes all the subsequent career of 

oor John Banim, with notices of his successive 
works, until bodily affliction compelled him to 
cease from literary labour, and he died at the early 
age of forty-four. The interest taken in the case 
of John Banim will be remembered by many of 
our readers. From Sir Robert Peel and other 
public men he obtained generous assistance in the 
day of his calamities. At the meeting held in 
Dublin for raising a subscription for him and his 
family, Mr. Sheil, in moving one of the resolutions, 
happily expressed the general estimate of the cha- 
racter of Banim’s writings. ‘‘ His works were 
written with that fidelity to nature which placed 
him at the head of writers of fiction of our time. 
Pathos, derived from the purest and most natural 
sources—the faculty of imparting a most tender 
interest to scenes which, in ordinary life, are at- 
tended with incidents of rudeness and vulgarity, 
which at first sight would seem to render them 
unfit for the excitement of that species of emotion 
which it is the great end of the writers of romance 
to produce—a rare dominion over the imagination 
of his readers, a great mastery of the picturesque, 
a vast command of diction, glowing and illumi- 
nated with brilliant thoughts,—these are among the 
characteristics of Mr. Banim’s works.” The 
timely and liberal aid of his friends enabled him to 
use means for the recovery of his health, but with- 
out success. It was satisfactory to know that his 
distresses were not the result of the imprudence 
too often chargeable on literary men, and in this 
respect his biography is not without useful lessons. 
Michael Banim, who co-operated in writing ‘The 
O'Hara Tales’ and other works, survives his 
younger brother, and after various vicissitudes in 
life is now the Postmaster at Kilkenny. 

Many years ago Professor Faraday published a 
volume on Chemical Manipulation, which was re- 
ceived with the favour certain to be commanded by 
so high an authority. The work has long been out 
of print, and is now very scarce. Probably the 
expectation that another edition might yet be pre- 
pared has deterred other chemists from undertak- 
ing a work the want of which has long been 
experienced. It is now supplied in the excellent 
Handbook of Chemical Manipulation, by UC. Gre- 
ville Williams, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Nor- 
mal College, Swansea, and formerly Principal 
Assistant in the Laboratory of the University of 
Glasgow. This was a good school for a practical 
operator, Professor Anderson being the Consulting 
Chemist to the Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
and constantly engaged in analyses for the various 
manufactories of the northern districts, besides the 
more strictly scientific researches of the laboratory 
and class rooms. Mr, Williams acknowledges his 
obligation to Dr. Anderson in the dedication of his 

k, which is certainly a most elaborate and com- 
plete manual. Every department of chemical 
manipulation is here minutely explained, with 
descriptions of the best apparatus and materials, 
as well as the most approved processes of the art. 
Mr. Williams has also introduced matter from the 
highest continental authorities ; and his work in- 
cludes directions as to all that is likely to be re- 
quired in the most advanced scientific investi gation, 
as well as in the ordinary and popular courses of 
experiment and inquiry. Numerous illustrations 
and diagrams facilitate the study of the text of the 
volume, and the appendix contains many useful 
tables, 

Having lately discussed at some length the 
genuineness of the Ossianic poems, in noticing 
Mr, M‘Lauchlan’s ‘Celtic Gleanings,’ and the 
Publications of the Irish Celtic Society, we may 
merely announce that the little volume by Mr, 

ohn Hawkins Simpson consists of English prose 
translations of many of the poems of Oisin, as 





gatacred from the traditional versions still pre- 
served by the peasants of the south of Ireland. 
In regard to the anachronisms of which Mr. Mac- 
pherson was accused, and which the Irish legends 
exlibit to an equal extent, Mr. Simpson suggests 
that when the Christian clergy saw the people de- 
lighted in songs about their pagan ancestors, they 
wisely sought to convey the first principles of Chris- 
tiarity by means of a dialogue between St. Patrick 
antl the ancient bard Oisin. These worthies may 
no; have been contemporaries, but their names 
ware used as representative of the old supersti- 
tims and the new beliefs, and dialogues in which 
they were the speakers afforded a thread on which 
tle songs were strung. ‘This explanation is inge- 
nous and probable. Some of the lays and legends 
ir Mr. Simpson’s collection are remarkable speci- 
nens of the old Fenian romances. 

The Transactions of the Historic Society of Lan- 
eishire and Cheshire are more miscellaneous in 
taeir character than those of any other Learned 
Society that issues periodical publications. The 
yroceedings of the Society are arranged under 
three sections, Literary, Scientific, and Archzeolo- 
gical, besides General Meetings for miscellaneous 
communications not reducible to any of these heads, 
Among the papers printed in the ninth volume, for 
the Session 1856-57, are the following :—On the 
Language of Lancashire under the Romans, by 
Dr. Latham ; on the Importance of Testing Chro- 
nometers before they are used at Sea, by John 
Hartnup, V.P.; Notes on the Yak, or Grunting 
Ox, and other Ruminating Animals of Central Asia, 
by J. J. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. ; on the Faussett 
Museum, as affording Materials for History ; on the 
Commerce of the Medial East, by John Locke, 
Esq. ; on Resemblance, Imitation, and Plagiarism 
in English Poetry, by David Buxton, Esq. ; on 
Comparative Philology as an Aid to History, by 
the Rev. A. Ramsay ; on the History of the Eng- 
lish Language, by ‘Thomas Wright, M.A. ; on the 
Lepidopterous Insects of the district around Liver- 
pool, by Charles Stewart Gregson, Esq. ; on the 
Population of Lancashire and Cheshire, and its 
local distribution during the fifty years 1801-51, 
by J. T. Dawson and T. A. Wilton, Esqs. ; Visit 
to the Tomb of Theodoro Paleologus, by J. Thos. 
Towson, Esq. ; on the Characters of Macbeth and 
Richard III. according to Shakspere, compared by 
James Stonehouse, Esq. ; and a Historical Sketch 
of the Liverpool Library, by P. Macintyre, M.D. 
The proceedings at the meetings, lists of members 
and of donations, and various notes and memo- 
randa, help to swell the volume to a bulk of three 
hundred pages. By Members of the Society the 
volume will be valued, while it contains much 
matter of interest for the general reader. The 
work contains numerous illustrations. 

After the storm now desolating India has passed 
away, attention will be given more than has 
hitherto been done to the development of the re- 
sources of the country. Dr. Forbes Royle, one of 
the highest authorities on all subjects relating to 
the economic botany and agriculture of India, has 
published a review of the measures which have 
been adopted for the improved culture of cotton. 
This report is of the greatest importance at this 
time, when the notice of capitalists is directed to 
new fields for procuring this material of our na- 
tional manufactures. In 1851 Dr. Royle pub- 
lished a work ‘On the Culture and Commerce of 
Cotten in India,’ Since then much additional in- 
formation and experience have been obtained, the 
results of which are now communicated. The diffi- 
culties in increasing the supply of cotton from 
India are more insurmountable than many ima- 
gine. Want of intelligent labour, and of roads 
and other means of transit, are generally affirmed 
to be the hindrances, but Dr. Royle states his de- 
liberate opinion that the climate of most parts of 
India is not favourable to the cultivation of the 
American species of cotton plant. ‘The moist, hot 
climate of many districts, at the season of growth, 
causes abundant deposition of the ligneous part of 
the plant, but it is only in dry districts that the 
seed comes to the perfection known in the Ame- 
rican fields of culture. Whether other species of 





the plant may be more successfully cultivated re- 
mains for further experiment, but Dr. Royle’s 
report may be the means of preventing much dis- 
appointment and waste of capital in districts of 
India not suitable for this department of labour 
or commerce. The districts most likely to yield 
remunerative crops are described in his report. 
Even in regard to the parts of India most favour- 
able in respect to soil and climate, Dr. Royle 
states that the business arrangements of this 
branch of commerce are of the most unsatisfactory 
kind, as to culture, transit, packing, sale, and every 
process till it reaches the English manufacturer. 
No wonder that Mr. J. S. Peel gave evidence 
before the House of Commons in 1847, that ‘it 
had not been possible to import native East India 
cotton into this market, except at a heavy loss, in 
more than one year out of five.” The facts now 
presented by Dr. Royle demand the consideration 
of the legislature, as well as of commercial men. 

Vendigaid isa tale of the Principality in the 
thirteenth century, in the days of Llewellyn the 
Great, and Edward the First. The historical 
events of that epoch are woven into an interesting 
romance, descriptions of scenery and notices of the 
old literature of Wales being skilfully introduced 
into the narrative. At the close of the work the 
story explodes in a cloud of genealogy, followed by 
a tabular pedigree of the descent of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales from Llewellyn, 
the last of the ancient Welsh Princes, as also 
from Edward I. and the Baron Tewdyr ap 
Gronw, or Tudor ap Grumf, three contem- 
poraneous ancestors who figure in the tale. 
Previously the reader has learned of the Princess 
Guendolen, that she became the spouse of one 
Philip ap Ivor, Lord of Iscoed, by whom she had 
an only daughter and heir, the Princess Eleanor, 
who married one Thomas ap Llewellyn, and be- 
came the mother of two daughters and co-heirs, 
the younger of whom married Sir Tewdyr ap 
Grono, Lord of Penmynedd, the son and heir of 
Vendigaid and Gwervyl, in whose son, Meredith 
ap Tudor, the blood of Llewellyn the Great and 
the Baron Tewdyr became united. But, more 
curious still, a few generations later beheld the 
victor of Bosworth Field, Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, the great grandson and representative 
of Meredith, proclaimed King of England, and 
united shortly afterwards in marriage to the 
heiress of the Plantagenets—Elizabeth of York. 
Thus, then, did the descendants of our Vendigaid 
become, in course of time, Lords of the whole 
island ; and beneath their rule is it our happy lot 
even yet to live. Many other genealogical facts 
are stated, which will at least interest those con- 
nected with families whose names are associated 
with the ancient events chronicled in the reign of 
Edward the First. 

Upon the principle of imparting knowledge of 
common things, a popular explanation of the 
phenomena daily occurring in and around our 
persons, houses, gardens, and fields, is in course of 
publication, under the title of the Chemistry of the 
World. Part First treats of the soil of the world, 
the light of the world, and the heat of the world. 
The descriptions are popular in form, but scientific 
in substance, and will convey useful information 
to those who have not access to more systematic 
and elaborate treatises on the subject. The work, 
which is illustrated by wood engravings, is com- 
piled by George Johnson, Esq., one of the editors 
of the useful weekly periodical, ‘The Cottage 
Gardener.’ 


New Editions. 

The Boscobel Tracts relating to the Escape of Charles the 
Second after the Battle of Worcester, and his Subsequent 
Adventures. Edited by J. Hughes, Esq., A.M. Second 
Edition. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

THE story of the adventures and final escape of 

Charles II. after the battle of Worcester is an 

episode in English history that never loses its 

popular attractiveness. Until recently, the inaccu- 
rate narrative of Lord Clarendon has supplied the 
generally received version of the events ; and Sir 

Walter Scott, in his romance of Woodstock, has 
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given wider currency to many fictitious details. 
The late Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. Copleston, sug- 
gested to Mr. Hughes, in 1830, the propriety of 
writing an account of these events more consonant 
with historical truth. ‘In Clarendon,” wrote the 
bishop, ‘‘ there is no lack of minute and circum- 
stantial detail, but hardly is there a single fact 
truly stated. All the circumstances, reiterated, as 
they doubtless were, in the conversation of those 
days, with variations and transpositions, more or 
less important, of time, place, person, and name, 
were set down by him from the mouth of his seve- 
ral informants in that method which seemed most 
striking or agreeable.” The interest of the story, 
he added, is probably as great when told in one 
way as the other, provided we can divest ourselves 


of all regard to that principle which I hold to be | 
Accord- | 


one of the most congenial to our nature. 
ingly Mr. Hughes set himself to construct a diary 
of occurrences founded on the really authentic 
documents and authorities still accessible. These 
were—lIst. the narrative dictated by the King 
to Pepys, printed originally by Lord Hailes, sixty 
or seventy years ago, from the MSS. in the Library 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, together with 
various letters of the King; 2nd. Boscobel, first 
and second parts, by the Catholic Lawyer, Thomas 
Blount. A copy of the second part, which is rare, 
is preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, and a du- 
plicate belongs to Mr. Parker, of Oxford, which 
waslentto Mr. Hughes; 3rd. A manuscript written 
by Mr. Whitegreave, of Moseley Hall, the host of 
Charles, published by his descendant some years 
since in the ‘ Retrospective Review; 4th. Cap- 
tain Ellesdon’s Memoir; and 5th. Letter from a 
prisoner at Chester; both of which tracts are found 
in the folio edition of the Clarendon Papers. From 
these sources, carefully collated, Mr. Hughes com- 
piled his very interesting narrative, a second edition 
of which is now published. The story varies only 
in the most trivial points from that published by 
the Jesuit, Ptre d’Orleans, in his ‘ Histoire des 
Révolutions d’ Angleterre,’ which has hitherto been 
considered an important authority. As an appen- 
dix to the memoir, various genealogical and other 
notices are printed, some of which were prepared 
by the Rev. R. H. Barham, the well-known author 
of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ and by him inserted in 
an interleaved copy of a curious old account of the 
Campaign of Worcester, now in the possession of 
the author of the present volume. A view of the 
Royal Oak at Boscobel, and a map of the route from 
Worcester and Boscobel to Trent and Brighthelm- 
stone, or Brighton, are among the illustrations of 
the work. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND THE EXAMINATICN 
SYSTEM. 

It is not many years since a few thoughtful ma 
dared to promulgate the opinion that the higher 
orders were bound to promote, as far as in then 
lay, the social and intellectual improvement of the 
lower and middle classes. The idea was first rid+ 
culed ; then denounced as dangerous ; and, finally 
universally adopted. Its most zealous originator 
Lord Brougham, has lived to see it recognised as 
an indisputable principle by its former most vio 
lent opponents, the hereditary aristocracy and the 
clergy of the Established Church. We are far in- 
deed from desiring to found a charge of incon 
sistency or obstructiveness against these bodies 
upon the fact that they did not at once enter intc 
the views of the social reformers. We advert to 
the early difficulties through which this principle 
had to pass, only as a proof of its inherent truth 
and vitality, and as an additional incentive to apply 
it as generally and as effectually as_ possible. 
Much has been done. The movement began 
by the publication of series of popular instruc- 
tion. This was succeeded by the establishment 
of Mechanics’ Institutes: this by an enlarged 
system of national education for the lower orders. 
The Great Exhibition, local museums, with 
lectures on popular science, the Manchester Exhi- 
bition of Art-treasures, the Society of Arts, the 
Museum at Kensington, the proposed National 
Gallery, are all efforts to apply this principle, and 
to educate the people. The old established insti- 
tutions follow the same lead. The Royal Society, 
the British Museum, are both taking measures to 
extend their sphere of usefulness, and to turn the 
precious ore of knowledge which they contain into 
current coin of the realm. 

Of the several institutions for the spread of 
knowledge among the lower orders, none promised 
more fruit, or at first produced less, than the Me- 
chanics’ Institutes. Many were tempted to aban- 
don them to their fate ; when a new element was 
introduced, and was atonce felt to be the very 
thing which was wanted. Young men who work 
hard all day cannot be expected to spend their 
evenings in laborious study, merely for the sake of 
knowledge itself. They require some more imme- 
diate incentive, whether of honour or pecuniary ad- 





vantage. This incentive the Society of Arts supplied. 
It proposed to organize a board of examiners, who 
were to be empowered to grant certificates of merit 
to such members of Mechanics’ Institutes as should 
pass an examination, by printed papers, with credit. 
This plan, drawn up by Mr. Harry Chester, was 
intended to be carried into effect in 1855; but 
difficulties of detail prevented its adoption, till Dr. 
Booth became chairman of the council of the 
Society. He not only brought the thing into actual 
working order, but he introduced a manifest im- 
provement on the plan of his predecessor. Accord- 
ing to his scheme, the examinations were to be con- 
ducted partly by printed papers, and partly vird voce. 
The first examinations on this plan were held in Lon- 
don and at Huddersfield ; the certificates of merit 
were given ; and the employers consented to receive 
these certicates as testimonials of the worth of the 
holders. Every one was satisfied; and in an 














article of that date we had the pleasure of congra- 


endowed with new life, and the only complaint wa, 
that there was some irregularity in the form an 
mode of issuing the certificates. We should have 
been greatly surprised if there had not.  Itis y 
smalljthing to set a new and complicated machinery 
to work for the first time. That a vast masg af 
examination papers, relating to different subjeo 
could have been examined, the relative merit ¢ 
the answering decided, and the preponderatj 
value of the marks of different examiners deter 
mined by officials unaccustomed to the work, with. 
out some delay and irregularity, would have bem 
simply miraculous. 

But unhappily a far more dangerous element 
than that of inexperience has been introduced inty 
the question. Dr. Booth has done much for th 
movement ; and the council apparently think thay 
he is, consequently, taking upon himself to do tu 
much. The board of examiners, who apparently 
aet in concert with Dr. Booth, proposed to adi tp 
the honour of holding a certificate from the Society 
of Arts, the additional one of being styled an 
“¢ Associate” of that body. They further recon. 
mended that the examinations should be held in five 
different places, and that the system of oral a3 
well as written examinations should be continued, 
All these propositions were negatived by the 
council, on the grounds that the title of “ Ass 
ciate’’ was calculated to bring down ridicule, both 
on the Society and the holders of it, and that the 
extended system of examination would involve too 
great an expense. The last objection was met by 
a proposition from Dr. Booth, that the contribo- 
tions from the societies in union with the Society 
of Arts should be set aside, as a separate account, 
and applied solely to defray the expenses of the em. 
minations. This also was negatived by the council, 
and a resolution was passed unanimously, requiring 
Dr. Booth to retire from the chair. With this re 
quest he complied, and called a meeting of the 
board of examiners in the Common Room of King’s 
College, for the purpose of stating to them ther 
position with respect to the council. They went 
out of office in November; and according toa 
bye-law of the Society they ought to have elected 
their successors. But the council decline to se 
upon this bye-law ; and, at their meeting held o 
Wednesday, propose to reconsider the whole sub 
ject at a subsequent meeting, and to establish ev 
aminations by paid examiners, on a totally dit 
ferent foundation. 

This is a short statement of the present pos- 
tion of affairs. It is difficult to decide pos 
tively upon the merits of the case as yet ; but this 
much we cannot help observing. The system of 
holding examinations and granting certificates ha 
been, if not propounded, at least carried out with 
great success, by the zeal and energy of Dr. 
Booth. The examiners have given their time ané 
their labour freely in promoting this useful work: 
and now both Dr. Booth and the examiners a 
called upon, at a word, to relinquish their schem, 
and to throw the fruits of their labours into th 
lap of those who have done nothing in the caus 
The real workers are unanimous in their approve 
tion of what has hitherto been done. A meeting ¥# 
held at Leeds, under the presidency of Mr. 
ward Baines, stating that the examinations har 
given entire satisfaction, and been productive d 
much good. Lord Brougham—the veteran adve- 
cate of social improvement, and the originator © 
the movement of which this is a successful part— 
has written to Dr. Booth a letter contamme 
a strong expression of his opinion in favour & 
the engine which Dr. Booth has set in mowet 
After mentioning some scientific matters, upon wie 
Dr. Booth had communicated with him, he pt 
ceeds :—“ But Lord Brougham cannot withbot 
the expression of his great mortification up® 
another subject—which he sees mentioned in 
newspapers—the suppression of the Board of Ex 
aminers of the Society of Arts, and Dr. Booths 
resignation as chairman. On the legality of the 





| tulating the parties concerned on the success of the 
scheme. The unpaid examiners did their duty 


zealously and well; the candidates were excited | 


proceedings Lord Brougham can have nothing ® 
say ; but he is happy to observe that a meeting © 
ashe members of the Society is soon to be calet 





| tofresh exertions ; the Mechanics’ Institutes seemed | On the examination itself, however, he cass® 
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avoid stating his opinion, from the deep interest 
he has for so many long years taken in the welfare 
of the Mechanics’ Institutes of this country. The 
importance of the system of examination under 
Dr. Booth’s superintendence, and founded by him, 
is incalculable, and Lord Brougham had good rea- 
son to form this opinion from what took place last 
June at Huddersfield, as well as from the Adelphi 
examinations. A further investigation of the sub- 
ject has only confirmed the sentiments expressed 
by him in the late meeting at Leeds. It was only 
the general opinion in which he shared ; and it 
deserves well to be considered how entirely 
men were agreed on this subject, who are on 
other points so often found to differ ; as the Pri- 
mate, Bishop of Oxford, Lord Robert Gros- 
venor, Mr. E. Baines, Mr. T. Salt, Mr. Ackroyd, 
Mr. Baily, Mr. Fairbairn, and many hundreds 
of others, who all joined to declare their confi- 
dence in the certificates of the board. It is truly 
painful to think that this board should have been 
summarily dissolved at the very time when so 
powerful an effect throughout the country had been 
produced by the prospect of the examinations to 
take place next June. Of Birmingham and Man- 
chester, as well as London, Lord Brougham can 
speak from positive knowledge, but he believes 
that in Halifax, Southampton, and other places, 
the operations of the system had been equally pow- 
erful; and he only hopes and trusts that means 
may be found to avert the very serious evil which 
must result from any suspension of the system.” 

All progress, to be at once real and safe, must 
include a conservative element, and an element of 
change. A drag on the wheel is as necessary to 
the safe arrival of a coach at its destination, as the 
four fiery, thorough-bred horses in the traces. Two 
forces, acting in the direction of the sides of a rec- 
tangle, produce a third, which is the diagonal. If 
the Council on the one’ hand, and Dr. Booth and 
the Board of Examiners on the other, must im- 
pinge upon one another at right angles, it is a 
pity they cannot move on together in some middle 
course, Because they cannot do this, an important 
movement is interrupted, and the future usefulness 
of the Society of Arts itself imperiled. 


THE EXHIBITION OF PRINTED BOOKS AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


WE stated some time since that it was the inten- 
tion of the Trustees of the British Museum to open 
the Grenville and Royal Libraries and the MS. 
Room to public inspection, and to exhibit in those 
apartments a selection of their choicest books and 
manuscripts. This has recently been carried into 
effect, and the interest evidently taken by visitors 
in this last addition ‘to the attractions of the 
Museum leads us to think that a brief account of its 
main features may not be unacceptable. 

Turning to the right on entering the hall, the 
visitor finds himself in the noble library bequeathed 
to the nation by the late Right Hon. T. Grenville, 
and, if he chooses to inspect the volumes on the 
shelves, may form some idea of that gentleman’s 
enthusiasm in the collection and munificence in the 
disposition of an assemblage of books valued at 
upwards of 60,000/., and from which very many of 
the rare specimens especially set out for exhibition 
have been selected. But few, however, of these 
are to be seen in the two show-cases placed in the 
library itself, which are entirely devoted to the re- 
ception of those memorials of the infancy of print- 
ing—block-books. | Block-books, in the words of 
& competent authority, are— 

“Books printed from carved blocks of wood on 
one side of the leaf only, supposed to be the work 
of the card-makers in the fifteenth century, and 
executed in Holland, Flanders, and Germany, be- 
fore and during the practice of the art with move- 
able metal types.” 

The earliest of these books is supposed to be the 
Biblia Pauperum, of which several editions are 
shown in Case 1, one of them with its cuts coloured 
by hand. This is also the case with the books con- 
taining portions of the Apocalypse and of Canticles, 
and a peculiar interest attaches to an edition of the 


History of the Blessed Virgin, which is believed to 
be unique. Case 2, besides some extremely curious 
plates taken from blocks and unaccompanied by 
any text, which have been found pasted inside the 
-sovers of early printed books, contains specimens 
of the rich and rare Temptationes Demonis, Spe- 
cwum Humane Salvationis, Turris Sapiencie, &c. 
Perhaps the greatest curiosity, however, is a Ger- 
man Calendar by Magister Johann von Kunsperck, 
better known as Regiomontanus. ‘This, the ear- 
liest printed almanack existing, was executed at 
the press of the famous astronomer at Nuremberg, 
probably about 1474, and escaped the research of 
the learned Professor De Morgan. It was pur- 
chased for the Museum in 1855. Rude and gro- 
tesque as these block-books are, their connexion 
with the origin of the most inestimable art known 
70 man renders it difficult to regard them with any 
other sentiment than one nearly akin to venera- 
tion. 

Passing the MS. Room by for tie present, we arrive 
at the noble apartment and noble collection of books 
known as the King’s Library. The first book in the 
first case (No. 3) is most appropriately the first that 
ever was printed with moveable types—the world- 
famous Mazarine Bible. Thiszas well known, was 
executed at Mentz by Gutemberg and Fust, about 
1455; the copy exhibited belongs to the King’s 
Library. It is followed by a Psalter, printed at 
the same place, two years later, by -Fust and 
Schoeffer, famous for being at once the first printed 
Psalter, the first book which appeared with a date, 
and the first example of printing in colours—which 
art, indeed, soon after the appearance of the Psalter, 
was lost for upwards of 250 years. The same case 
contains, among other objects of extreme interest, 
an edition of Cicero’s Offices, renowned as the first 
Latin classic ever printed, and one of the two 
books which dispute the honour of having first 
contained Greek type—and the famous Bull in 
which Pope Nicholas V. grants plenary indulgence 
to all engaging in the crusade for the defence of 
Cyprus. Case 4 (the order is continued on the 
same side of the reom) is principally devoted to 
the typography of Augsburg, Strasburg, and Bam- 
berg, the productions of which last place will be 
noticed as especially splendid. Case 5 contains 
specimens of the typography of the Low Countries 
and Switzerland. Among these will be remarked, 
the Cronycles of the Reaume of Englond, printed 
at Antwerp in 1493—the curious vocabulary called 
Mamotrectus, known to be the first book printed 
in Switzerland, but the honour of whose production 
is disputed by Lucerne and Aargau—a copy of St. 
Bonaventure’s Sermons, printed at Zwoll, and once 
owned by Cranmer—and, above all, the first edition 
of Reynard the Fox in any language, executed by 
Gerard Leeu, at Gouda, in 1479. Case 6 intro- 
duces us to Italy, where we meet with the first 
edition of Dante—the far-famed Subiaco Lactan- 
tius—the only copy of the Sweynheym and Pan- 
nartz Livy known to exist on vellum, for which 
9031. were given in 1815—the Venice edition of 
Cicero’s Epistole ad Atticum, printed at Venice by 
Nicolas Jenson, perhaps the most exquisite speci- 
men of typography exhibited—the first productions 
of Lucca, Modena, and Treviso—the editio prin- 
cepsof the Anthology—and the first genuine Pulci. 
Case 7, which continues Italy and includes France, 
yields in interest to its successor, which shines 
with a glorious display of Caxtons. It boasts Le 
Fevre’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, the 
first book printed in English, though not in Eng- 
land, it having been executed by Caxton ahroad— 
the immortal Game and Playe of the Chesse, a 
Grenville book—an unique copy of The Fifteen O's 
and other Prayers, the only Caxton book orna- 
mented with borders—and a variety of other trea- 
sures which we must reluctantly leave unnoticed, 
though we cannot omit a passing reference to the 
first and second books printed at Oxford, nor to 
the famous Book of St. Alban’s, of which the 
Museum copy is the finest known. Case 9 is de- 
voted to specimens of sumptuous printing, and 
some of its contents indeed exemplify the ne plus 
ultra of typographic luxury. If there be a choice, 
our vote would be for the Tewrdannck, printed at 








Nuremberg in 1517. Many authorities of the 
greatest eminence have declared this superb volume 
« xylographic production, and, notwithstanding 
the existence of unimpeachable evidence to the con- 
trary, the spectator will probably find it difficult to 
persuade himself that it is not. The case also con- 
tains the first book (a Petrarch) printed in italic 
type, a Dante displaying Aldus’s first anchor, and 
the Great Bible, printed at the expense of a City 
haberdasher, in April, 1540, the copy exhibited 
being the identical one presented by him to Henry 
VIII. Case 10 will probably attract more atten- 
tion than any other, being gorgeous with illumi- 
nated books, among which Boccaccio’s Treatise of 
Noble Women, with its magnificent picture of Py- 
ramus and Thisbe, seems deserving of a special 
mention. Case 11 follows the subject up with a 
noble collection of illustrated works, of which we 
may name Il Monte Sancto di Dio, Florence, 1477, 
the first book published with copper-plate engrav- 
ings—-Durer’s History of the Virgin—the first 
Holbein’s Dance of Death—Designs for an ancient 
pack of Cards—a jewel for Cambridge men in the 
shape of an unique and most extraordinary map of 
their town, tempore Elizabeth—and a faithful re- 
presentation of Sir Philip Sidney’s public funeral. 
Case 12 chiefly contains books with autographs, 
including among others the signatures of Shak- 
spere, Byron, Burleigh, Essex, Newton, Bacon, 
Michael Angelo, and Luther, as well as a speci- 
men of Sir Walter Scott’s MS. corrections of 
his poetry. There are also some most remarkable 
printed documents, as the original handbill 
with Luther’s ninety-five immortal theses, Charles 
II.’s proclamation ordering the seizure of Mil- 
ton’s Defensio Populi Anglicani, &e. Case 13 
is, perhaps, the most interesting of the whole. 
Here the visitor will find the editiones prin- 
cipes of the New Testament in English, of the 
Common Prayer, of Shakspere’s plays, of AZsop in 
Greek, being the first Greek classic printed, of 
Lascaris’s Grammar, the first book printed in 
Greek characters, of Shakspere’s Sonnets, of Wal- 
ton’s Angler, of Don Quixote, Paradise Lost, 
and Robinson Crusoe. Here also is the letter in 
which Columbus announces his discovery of the 
New World, and here is the book (Hylacomylus’s 
Cosmographie Rudimenta, printed in Lorraine, 
September, 1507) in which it was first proposed 
that the honour of the discovery should be given 
to Amerigo Vespucci, open at the identical pas- 
sage. Here are the first existing book printed in 
America (at Mexico), the first printed in India, in 
Portuguese, and at Goa, additionally renowned for 
a poem by Camoens, to be met with nowhere else 
—and the first book printed by Europeans in 
China. In Lucena’s Repeticion de Amores we 
have the first practical treatise on chess (Caxton’s 
being merely a moralization of the game) with its 
rude diagrams of board and pieces, and its naive 
statements of problems, always beginning ‘‘ El 
blanco tiene la mano y dize que daria xaque en 
dos (or tres, quatro, as the case may be) lances ni 
mas ni menos.’ It is thought to have been 
printed at Salamanca about 1495. Finally, here 
is the ancient hornbook of which the present gene- 
ration has forgotten all but the name, and here, 
printed on wash-leather, are the bills of the the- 
atrical entertainments with which they who 
sought Franklin beguiled the dreariness of the 
Arctic night. Case 14 closes the exhibition with 
a fine show of specimens of binding, the most 
curious, perhaps, being a small Latin Bible printed 
at Antwerp in 1590, the covers stiff as metal with 
an infinity of seed-pearls. Many of these books 
possess considerable personal and _ historical in- 
terest. 

Such slight suggestions as we might feel dis- 
posed to make with reference to this most inte- 
resting exhibition would only relate to the pro- 
priety of acquainting the public, by means of a 
fixed notice, with the principle on which it has 
been arranged, and of endeavouring to ascertain 
whether it might not be possible to exhibit some 
of the prints and drawings in screens placed down 
the centre of the King’s Library. This, if prac- 
ticable, would supply a want long and deeply felt, 
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We have already spoken of the services of Mr. 
Panizzi in connexion with the opening of the 
Libraries, and are sure that no one will visit them 
without a feeling of obligation both to him and 
the Keeper of the Printed Books, Mr. ‘Winter 
Jones. It only remains to state that for the 
selection and arrangement of the specimens exhi- 
bited, the public are mainly indebted to ohe of the 
Assistant Keepers, Mr. W. B. Rye. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF SIDDONS AND JOHN 
KEMBLE, ETC. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Str,—In the days of “Merrie England in the 
Olden Time” my friend Uncle Timothy was much 
abroad. He was to be seen at book sales; 
curiosity shops (oddity-hunting!); picture gal- 
leries ; in the abbey-cloister ; at the theatre, when 

“Sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 

Warbled his native wood-notes wild ;” 
in the country churchyard ; rambling in the fields 
(‘merrily henting the stile-a!”); spinning a yarn 
with an ancient mariner, or picking up shells on 
the sea shore. But of late his accustomed haunts 
had not known him. Can he have silently passed 
away without a record, or ‘‘the meed of some 
melodious tear ?” was a question that often painfully 
occurred to me. 

It was on one of those days, “so cool, so calm, 
so bright,” last autumn, when 

“ Parting summer’s lingering blooms delay’d,” 

and the leaves, having put on their gayest liveries 
as funeral garments ere they fell, glistened and 
glowed with the richest hues, that, wandering 
through the once picturesque village of Padding- 
ton (smoke, coke, coal-dust, and colliers have 
destroyed its green fields and pleasant gardens !), 
I entered its quiet and secluded churchyard. To 
my surprise and gratification I caught my long- 
missing friend at one of his old pastimes, meditat- 
ing among the tombs. Our greeting was most 
cordial. Time had touched him with a tender 
hand. He walked erect, his eye had lost little of 
its intellectual fire, no childish treble was discover- 
able in his voice, and his blanched locks, though 
thin, were flowing. A very few moments suf- 
ficed to tell me that his mind and memory had in- 
creased, rather than diminished, in elasticity and 
power. 

“ The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light thro’ chinks that time has made.” 

Our conversation took a retrospective turn, and 
our reckoning with time was rather a mournful 
one. 

‘*How many of my friends,” he said, ‘sleep in 
this retired spot. The Hall of Memory is hung 
with their living portraits and funeral palls! 
There lie my two preceptors, Dr. Alexander 
Geddes and Thomas Hogg; men of mark and 
likelihood in their day. ‘The Doctor's principal 
work, A Translation of the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament, met with ungenerous treat- 
ment from the petulant author of the Pursuits of 
Literature; who, while defending, as he vainly 
thought, Christianity, forgot that he was a 
Christian. The inscription (taken from his works) 
upon the tombstone erected by Lord Petre to his 
memory is very beautiful. ‘Christian is my 
name, and Catholic my surname. I grant that 
you are a Christian as well as I, and I embrace 
you as my fellow disciple in Jesus ; and if you 
were not a disciple of Jesus, still I embrace you 
as my fellow man.’ 

‘Of my other preceptor I have many pleasing 
recollections. He was an accomplished scholar, no 
mean poet, and dictated themes to his pupils with 
fluency and elegance. He was a floricultural 
enthusiast, and his garden was the employment 
and delight of his leisure hours. He reared 
some of the most beautiful, varied, and perfect 
specimens of the carnation, pink, auricula, polian- 
thus, ranunculus, tulip, hyacinth, and rose, that 
had ever been seen in this country ; and his treatise 
on the growth of those exquisite flowers is justly 
admired, being written con amore. His latter 
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years were embittered by ill-health and sorrow; 

















then did his beloved garden well repay his con- 
stant culture and care, by diverting his melancholy, 
and bringing him consolation and joy. . .. 
Can I wish him to return 
From his bright abode above, 
Here to toil again and mourn ? 
No!—for that would not be love. 

**In my boyhood, on a half-holiday, I was the 
frequent bearer of his presents of the Viela 
amena, or Purple Heartsease, to Mrs. Siddens 
at her sweetly retired and romantic cottage on the 
Harrow Road. Her great call for this lovely 
flower every spring, to keep the purple bordering 
of her garden complete, induced the florists in tae 
neighbourhood to give the name of ‘ Miss Hearis- 
ease’ to her managing handmaid. Little dreamt 
I, in those unconscious days, of the ‘ All Hail 
Hereafter !’ when the mighty enchantress would 
make my lip quiver, and my heart tremble! Yet 
even then there was something in her voice, look, 
and bearing that mysteriously arrested my atter- 
tion, and seemed to forebode that our acquaintance 
would not terminate with these visits. With a 
gracious welcome, a few kind words, and a winning 
smile, my ‘honoured hostess’ would present me 
with a glass of delicious currant wine, and cakes 
and conserves ad libitum; leaving this spicy 
banquet of sweets to engross my school-boy atten- 
tion. She would then converse with a young 
gentleman of pleasing exterior and graceful man- 
ners, and recite to him passages, similar to those I 
had read in the Elegant Extracts, with such pecu- 
liar force and beauty of rhetoric, not unfrequently 
suiting the action to the word, that I became all 
eyes and ears, and, in my simplicity, took her for 
some lady-teacher instructing her pupil in that 
eloquent art! The young gentleman, as I after- 
wards learnt, was her favourite nephew, Horace 
Twiss; the recitations were a sort of private re- 
hearsals of those glorious impersonations that un- 
locked the springs of passion. ...... 

‘*Her garden was a remarkable one. It wasa 
garden of evergreens, which, together with a few 
deciduous shrubs, were of the most sombre and 
sable cast, such as Box-trees, Fir, Privet, Philly- 
rea, Arbor Vite, Holly, Cypress, the Red Cedar, 
Laurel, Irish Ivy, Bay tree, Arbutus, Daphne, 
or Spurge-Laurel, Cneorum, Tricoccum, or the 
Widow- Wail, the branches and flowers of which, 
according to Pliny, were carried by the Roman 
Matrons in their funeral processions :— 

*Purpureos spargam flores,’ 

‘*Gardens have ever been the delight of intellec- 
tual spirits. Thedisciples of Epicurus were styled 
‘Philosophers of the Garden,’ from that which 
Epicurus himself planted at Athens. Cimon em- 
bellished the groves of Academus with trees, walks, 
and fountains; and Cicero enumerates a garden 
as one of the more suitable employments for old 
age. ‘I have measured, dug, and planted the 
large garden which I have at the gates of Babylon,’ 
said Cyrus, ‘and never, when my health permits, 
do I dine until I have laboured in it two hours. 
If there is nothing to be done, I labour in my 
orchard.’ Atticus planted a garden after his own 
elegant taste, and Lucullus enjoyed the society of 
his friends and the delicious wine of Falernus in 
his splendid gardens. Sir William Temple gave 
orders for his heart to be enclosed in a silver 
casket, and placed under a sundial in that part of 
his garden immediately opposite to the window of 
his library. Pope and Cowper delighted in their 
‘trim gardens ; and John Kemble, in his rural 
retirement at Lausanne, was an ardent cultivator 
of flowers. ‘You would laugh,’ said he, in a 
letter that I possess, ‘to see me gardening!’ 

‘We are within a few steps of the grave of 
Siddons. You have scen in the church the modest 
mural monument erected to her memory, proceed 
we to the sacred spot where rest her remains.” 
With a voice tremulous from emotion, Uncle 


Timothy read the inscription on her tombstone, 


‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ 

“Tt is my good fortune (who would not be old ?) 
to have realised to the fullest extent the ‘ All 
Hail Hereafter!’ I contemplated the sun of her 
genius in its meridian, beheld it majestically 
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descend the horizon, and set in its Pristine 
glory! 

All passions rose--fear, horror, madness, rage, 

Alternate mov’d when Siddons trod the stage; 

Then reign’d the Tragick Muse, enthron’d on high 

Awe in her mien, and light’ning in her eye! °’ 

Mark’d ye that solemn pause, that whisper dre 

That quick territie start >—‘ To bed, to bed?— 

In Jaftier’s frantic wife that steadfast grief, 

Which knows no intermission, no relief, 

But preys upon the mind, distracts the brain, 

And gives all uncontroll’d the passions reign, 

Till madness, while usurping reason’s throne, 

Starts at the Form she knows to be her own? 

“Long after Siddons had retired from the 
I heard her read to a private party the ‘ Dagger’ 
and the ‘ Witches’ scenes, in Macbeth. Her awfyj 
tranquility and supernatural articulation and tone 
were terrific. To the incantation scenes she gave 
a new reading and character. The heterogeneoy 
and even ludicrous charms that compose the ‘hel 
broth’ of the witches’ cauldron were spiritualise 
by her wonderful art; and I beheld beings, 
‘posters of the sea and land,’ bubbles of the earth, 
that could really perform all the strange miracles 
they had promised to Macbeth. I had been acer. 
tomed to hear these marvellous inspirations of 
the poet greeted with roars of laughter by th 
‘groundlings,’ because they had been mouthej 
and buffooned by drolls of the horse-collar schocl, 
who conceived and played them after their om 
Bartlemy-fair fashion. Well might Lord Byrn 
resolve never to see Miss O'Neil, lest she shoul 
disturb his recollection of Siddons. 

“The grand secret of her exalted genius was her 
intense study, and ardent love of the Beautiful, 
And to the same hallowed source may be traced 
the devotion that so eminently distinguished her a 
a Christian woman. For all Beauty is of God. 
The Golden Gates of Day opening on the palmy 
East ; the Night’s pale Regent, and the countles 
stars ; the fruits of the earth, the flowers of the 
field ; the valley, the mountain, the streamlet and 
the ocean! Love and truth are of God, for they 
are beautiful in their purity and immutability! 
Music is of God, for to its sacred voice sang the 
Morning Stars when they hymned his glory and 
his praise! Wisdom is of God, for it is Beauty 
intellectual ; and Virtue, for it is Beauty mora. 
Penitence is of God, for it is the portal of heaven! 
Conscience the soul’s monitor, Sorrow its cha 
tener, Hope its comforter, and Peace its reward, 
are of God, for they are beautiful in their fidelity, 
patience, constancy, and celestial quietude! Justice 
and mercy are of God, for they are the Beauty o 
Holiness, and Holiness is God Himself in his 
Beatitude and Beauty. ..... 

‘« My visit to Dulwich College in company with 
Siddons and John Kemble in June, 1817, mus 
not be forgotten. How, during our pleasant ride 
down, we discoursed of Shakspeare and his cor- 
temporaries. — Of the munificent Southampton 
(‘the observ’d of all observers;) the gallaxt 
Raleigh; the rare Ben Jonson, and his fellows, 
Alleyn, Armin, Burbage, Green, and that prine 
of clowns Dick Tarlton; and of their placa 
of resort convivial and theatrical, How @ 
imagination!) we paced the deserted chambers 
of the Falcon, and the Devil Taverns—Visite 
the Globe, the Bear-Garden, and the For 
tune—Listened to Tarlton, with his wondrous 
plentiful, pleasant, extemporal humour, exchang 
ing retorts courteous with our merry ancestor— 
Beheld Burbage, such a player, ‘as no age mus 
look to see the like,’ in his original character © 
the crafty, ‘blood-boltered’ Iichard, ‘ Mais 
Greene,’ than whom ‘there was not an actor & 
his nature, in his time, of better ability in perf 
ance of what he undertook, more applaudant & 
the audience, of greater love in the Citty,’ in 
crack part of Bubble, in ‘Tu Quoque!’ the mers 
and frolicksome Bob Armin, in simple John i 
Hospitdll—and 

Alleyn, playing Faustus, 
With the Cross upon his breast. 


Arrived at the Gallery, we stood with silent sé 
miration before one of the masterpieces of 
Joshua—Siddons in the character of the Tragst 











Muse. The great Painter had modestly inscnibet 
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his own illustrious name in one of the many 
graceful folds of her garment. 
“Tis wond’rous like, 
But that art cannot imitate what nature 
Could make but once... .... 

“T gazed at the glorious copy, and then at the 
more glorious original ; and it was interesting to 
mark how Time had reverently spared those per- 
fect features, and that majestic form, and touched 
them with his tenderest and most pensive grace. 

“It was at the house of Siddons that I heard 
John Kemble read Falstaff in the First Part of 
King Henry 4th. He had intended to take leave 
of the stage in ‘my old lad of the castle ;’ and 
at the foot of some of the play-bills that preceded 
his benefit he was advertised to ‘ Attempt,’ for the 
“irst time,’ the character of the fat Knight ; an 
announcement that created no small stir among 
play-goers. His conception of this comic world in 
one was eminently true. It savoured (said 
Siddons) of the sly, sententious, sarcastic humour 
of Quin (whom she had seen Garrick imitate in this 
‘sweet creature of bombast’), and the rich, ripe, 
and unctuous hilarity of Henderson. But the 
‘making up’ of ‘lean Jack’ appalled him. The 
bagging and basket-work required to swell him to 
the enormous breadth and bulk of this mountain of 
flesh would, he feared, bring on a sudden fit of the 
gout; he therefore, with some regret, resigned 
‘Barebones,’ and made his last bow in the majestic 
Coriolanus which, from that memorable farewell, 
like many other characters of a high and noble 
cast, has been lost to the stage. 

“ And can I forget the splendid public Banquet 
given to this ‘noblest Roman of them all’ on his 
retirement from the scene of his triumphs, when an 
elegant silver Vase designed by Flaxman was pre- 
sented to him, and a host of admirers, distinguished 
in literature, science, and art, with many of Eng- 
land’s nobility, were assembled to bid him ‘ Hail 
and Farewell?’ And how affectionately did his 
‘fellows’ rally round him, to express their admira- 
tion of his talents, their respect for his private 
character, their regret at parting, and to sigh their 
last adieu! Incledon wasin fullsong ; his magni- 
ficent ‘Storm’ thrilled every bosom—and Camp- 
bell’s eloquent Ode, recited by You: z with touch- 
ing pathos and power, brought down heartfelt 
applause. Fawcett dubbed him his ‘ General,’ and 
the enthusiastic and inimitable Mathews (having 
just convulsed the company with the ‘ Nightingale 
Club’), crowned him his ‘Dramatic Sovereign.’ 
Talma the great French Tragedian (neat to whom 
I sat) bore generous testimony tojthe genius of his 
‘Friend Kemble,’ and Kemble himself, when he 
rose to return thanks for the many ‘blushing 
honours’ showered upon him, paid an affecting and 
a reverent tribute to the Genius ‘ for all time.’ 

‘For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gracious creature born.’ 

“T keep my admission ticket and silver medal as 
memorials of the day ! 

“One more reminiscence, and you shall be free. 
Let us cross over to the tomb of an ill-requited, 
eccentric genius—a ‘perturbed spirit,’ whose 
sensitive and too-finely strung organisation ill qua- 
lified him to battle with this working-day world. 

* After life’s fitful season he sleeps well.’ 
Read that mournful record that Haydon died in 


“Tt was only a few weeks before his death that I 
met him near this spot. To me he confided his 
maby sorrows, and his firm conviction that there 
was but One remedy for them. 

‘0 God! Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall leave behind me,» 
he exclaimed. Then, with a look and, tone never 
to be forgotten, he continued— 

‘If thou did’st ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story.’ 

: “And now, old friend !” added Unele Timothy, 
‘having spent a few hours together, neither un- 
pleasantly, nor, I trust, unprofitably to us both, 

‘Thold it fit that we shake hands, and part.’ 
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“ Life is but a series of Farewells ; therefore, 
with every good wish and prayer, I bid you mine.” 
‘He gaz’d; as I slowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly discern ; 
So kindly he bade me adieu, 
I thought that he bade me return!” 
GrorGke DANIEL, 
Canonbury, November 16th, 1857. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Now that the old political parties are broken up, 
aud party cries have '~ppily lost their power to 
charm, the social condition of the people has as- 
samed its due importance in the minds of thought- 
falmen. The meeting lately held at Birmingham 
for the advancement of social science excited much 
interest, and the speeches of Lord Brougham and 
cther zealous workers in the cause were largely 
read and commented on. We are happy to hear 
that they and the papers read at the meetings are 
likely to be still more widely circulated in the 
shape of a separate publication, by Messrs. John 
W. Parker and Son.’ 

Dr. Rigaud has just been appointed to the 
bishoprick of Antigua. He was for many years 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. On 
the appointment of Dr. Liddellto the Head-Mas- 
cership of Westminster, Dr. Rigaud accompanied 
him as his second in command. From thence he 
was transferred to the Grammar School of Ips- 
wich, which rose much in public estimation under 
his care. 

On Thursday last the Queen held a Court at 
Windsor, to receive the Ambassadors from the 
Kings of Siam. There were three, Phya Mantri 
Sureywanse, Chan Mun Sarbbedh Bhacty, and 
Cha-Mam Mondir Bidacks; and they brought 
autograph letters written in gold from their Ma- 
jesties Phra Bard Somdetch Phra Paramendr 
Maha Mongkut, and Phra Bard Somdetch Phra 
Gwarendr Rameso Mahrowareso, the first and 
second kings. The presents recal the barbaric 
splendour of Aladdin’s magic palace. They were 
laid out on either side of the Throne Room, and 
consisted of an eastern crown of gold and enamel, 
enriched with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, a 
gold collar thickly studded with rubies, a large 
star, a massive ring set with diamonds, a golden 
belt set with rubies, a chain of state, a rare white 
shell set with precious stones, an agate cup and 
saucer, a palanquin and saddle and bridle, um- 
brellas embroidered in gold, boxes and cups of 
solid gold, silver salvers, a metal drum, and a 
painting of the palace of the Siamese kings. Had 
these arrived sooner, they would have formed a 
curious addition to the Manchester treasures. We 
fear that our present will make a very poor figure 
in comparison, when it is laid out in the throne- 
room of their Siamese Majesties with the unpro- 
nounceable names. 

We can hardly credit an announcement which is 
going the rounds of the papers. It appears that 
M. Jullien, ever intent on catching the spirit of 
the hour, has composed a set of quadrilles, in which 
the massacres and other incidents of the Indian 
mutiny and its suppression are supposed to be re- 
presented in the language of music. It is said 
that on the night of Thursday last, after these 
quadrilles had been performed in Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, M. Jullien announced to the audience 
that Lady Havelock was in one of the boxes. Lady 
Havelock is said to have then come forward with 
her two daughters, and to have gracefully saluted 
the audience amidst deafening cheers. It is stated 
that M. Jullien then again addressed the house in 
the following words:—‘‘ Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, you shall join me in three British cheers ; [ shall 
give the word, and you shall all respond ensemble ; 
and under the guidance of the ingenious leader's 
‘*Hip, hip, hurrah!” the audience showed their 
sympathy with their murdered countrymen and 
countrywomen in measured cheering. This scene 
reminds one of the balls given for the benefit of the 
surviving relatives of the sufferers from the guil- 
lotine in the first French Revolution. We cannot 
believe that the wife of the heroic Havelock could 
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have consciously been a party to such a display 
to say the least of it, bad taste. 

A coroner’s inquest has been held on the re- 
mains of the late Mr. Augustus Stafford. From 
the evidence of Sir Henry Marsh and Mr. George 
Porter, it appears that the cause of death was a 
“fatty degeneration of the heart ;” but that Mr. 
Stafford was also suffering from gall-stones, and 
that his decease was hastened by an over dose of 
laudanum administered by a provincial physician. 
Mr. Stafford was a member of Lord Derby’s govern- 
ment, and was accused of using his official au- 
thority to influence the votes of the employés in 
the dockyards. His yraceful acknowledgment of 
his error—an error which few indeed in his po- 
sition have not been guilty of—was generally ac- 
cepted as a sufficient atonement for the offence. 
On the breaking out of the Russian war he pro- 
ceeded to the Crimea, and exerted himself with all 
the energy of his character to improve the hos- 
pitals, and to mitigate the privations of the soldiers, 
His representations of the inefficiency of the me- 
dical department, and of the sufferings of the sick 
and wounded, were at first received at home with 
incredulity ; and it was not till subsequent inqui- 
ries had confirmed them that he obtained the credit 
due to his philanthropic exertions. Mr. Stafford 
was remarkable for the frank manly courage of 
his character and bearing, and has left a large 
circle of attached friends among men of all par- 
ties to lament his loss. Though not a literary 
man, he was the author of many jeux esprit and 
vers de société, and was also one of the chief sup- 
ports of the private theatricals at Bedford House. 

A veteran antiquary has just departed from the 
scene of his labours. On Wednesday last Dr. 
Blisse expired at his lodgings in St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford. Educated at St. Jobn’s, he afterwards 
became a Fellow of that society. He was suc- 
cessively Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian, Registrar 
of the University, Keeper of the Archives, Regis- 
trar of the Chancellor’s Court, and Principal of 
St. Mary’s Hall. In 1813 he brought out an edi- 
tion of Wood’s ‘ Athenz Oxonienses,’ and his last 
important contribution to antiquarian literature 
was the ‘Remains of Thomas Hearne,’ published 
in the present year. In Dr. Blisse the cause of 
University Reform loses one of its most deter- 
mined opponents. 

The Society of Arts held its first General Meet- 
ing for this season on Wednesday evening. The 
chair was taken by Mr. C. W. Dilke, who, after a 
few preliminary observations, proceeded to read 
the usual general address. He stated that a cor- 
respondence would be opened with Dr. Buist, of 
Bombay, with a view to obtain information on the 
commercial condition of India, and that the pro- 
ductions of our other colonies would receive the 
early attention of the Society. Australia would be 
invited to send specimens of her beautiful cabinet 
woods ; the subject of cultivation of the vine in 
that colony would receive early consideration ; and 
a paper would be read in the course of the session 
on the offer of two prizes of 2000. and 10002. 
respectively, offered by the Government of New 
Zealand to the first and second persons who should 
manufacture 100 tons of merchandize from the 
Phormium tenaz, or other fibrous plant of Zealand. 
The injustice to which artists were exposed by the 
defective state of the laws relating to patents would 
also be considered. The work of anyliving artist may 
now be copied or photographed without his consent. 
The chairman next adverted to the proposed im- 
provements in the sanitary condition of London. 
He stated that the ‘Swiney Prize,’ and another of 
200 guineas for the best Essay on Finance and the 
Liquidation of the National Debt, would be ad- 
judged early in the ensuing year. Then followed 
a general statement of the unhappy differences 
between the Council and Board of Examiners, to 
which we have alluded elsewhere. The proceedings 
were concluded by the Secretary reading a list of 
the awards of prizes for the past year. The So- 
ciety’s Silver Medals were awarded to Mr. Chris- 
topher Binks, for his Paper on some new Methods 
of Treating Linseed Oils, &c. in their Application 





to Paints and Varnishes; to Mr. Robert Temple, 
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Chief Justice of British Honduras, for his Paper 
on the History Trade, and Resources of that 
Colony ; to Mr. Edward G. Squier, an American, 
for his Paper on Central America, and the proposed 
Honduras Interoceanic Railway ; to Mr. E. Bash- 
ford, for a Paper on the Improvement of the Silk 
of Bengal; to Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., for his 
Paper on the Means to be Adopted for Obtaining 
an Increased Supply of Cotton ; and to Major H. 
B. Lean, an American, for the Invention of his 
Nautilus Diving Machine. 

It is gratifying to find that some literary relics 
of much interest are to be preserved in places 
where they will be accessible to public inspection. 
The ‘ Punch Bowl’ of Robert Burns, and a book 
containing a number of manuscript remains of the 
poet, have been bequeathed by the late Archibald 
Hastie, Esq., M.P. for Paisley, to the British 
Museum. The rooms of Dr. Johnson in the Tem- 
ple, which were threatened with demolition during 
the alterations going on in that classic locality, are 
to be reconstructed in one of the Courts of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, all the timbers and 
moveable materials having been purchased and 
preserved with pious care for this purpose. Ima- 
sination will thus be helped to associate the old 
ey with the images of Goldsmith, and Burke, 
and Boswell, and Langton, and the others who 
surrounded Johnson at that period of his life. 

The Horticultural Society has just issued an 
address, for the purpose of opening new channels 
of communication with different parts of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. The Society, in the course of 53 
years, by its importations and distributions of rare 
plants and seeds from all countries, by its publi- 
cations, by its exhibitions of plants and fruits in 
London and at Chiswick, by giving prizes (alone 
amounting to above 20,000/.) to gardeners for con- 
spicuous merit, and by its continued investigation 
of the qualities of new esculents and fruits, has so 
changed the whole aspect of English horticulture, 
that it is now as unusual to see even a badly 
grown plant as it formerly was to see a good one. 
The document shows that the Society has also 
expended considerably more than 40,000/. upon 
an experimental garden at Chiswick, which is the 
only public establishment in the kingdom especially 
devoted to practical horticulture, and is now main- 
tained for the purpose of showing how high culti- 
vation may be carried out with economy, of bring- 
ing to the knowledge of the public whatever is 
most important in fruits, esculent plants, and ob- 
jects of decoration, and of exhibiting (in use when 
practicable) the principal implements employed in 
gardening. It has been through this establish- 
ment that a very large proportion of the most 
beautiful plants, hardy and half-hardy, which have 
been added to our gardens since 1816 was origi- 
nally introduccd, and it is felt that with an in- 
creased income consequent on an increased num- 
ber of Fellows, new countries might be still ex- 
plored with undiminished advantage. The Society 
therefore earnestly invites the co-operation of all 
lovers of gardening in the United Kingdom by 
greatly diminishing the cost of Fellowship, and 
infusing fresh activity into every department. 
The public has already expressed its approval of 
these measures by adding no fewer than 197 to 
the number of Fellows since the 23rd September, 
1856, in addition to which a sum of considerably 
more than 30001. has boen recently subscribed by 
Fellows and their friends for the purpose of 
enabling the Society to enter upon a new course 
of undiminished vigour. The long existence of 
the Society has rendered this the more desirable 
because there is now a serious diminution in the 
number of its supporters, owing to deaths alone ; 
it appearing that it has thus lost as many as 322 
in 10 years. The circular is accompanied by a 
detailed description of the plans of the Society for 
the ensuing season. 

The referees appointed to inquire into the cause 
of the fracture of ‘‘ Big Ben,” have stated to Sir 
Benjamin Hall, that the bell has been found on 
examination to be upwards of an inch thicker in 
the waist than required by the estimate prepared 
by Mr, Denison, This additional thickness re- 


quired an additional weight in the clapper to 
bring out the tone of the bell ; and the other parts 
not being thick in proportion, the consequerce 
was a crack. The bell, we are informed, is not 
to be recast by Messrs. Warner, but by Mr. Meas, 
who offers to perform the task in three months, 
at a cost not much exceeding 6001. 

While we are building splendid palaces, aad 
proposing to build more, at the cost of milliozs, 
we seem to care little for those which we alrealy 
possess. We are not of those who consider St. 
Paul’s the perfection of art ; but such as it is, it 
ought at least to be seen to the best advantag:. 
Now, it appears that in front of it is a plot of 
ground, which would be extremely valuable for 
building purposes ; but if this plot of ground were 
built upon, the view of the cathedral would be er- 
tirely shut out. To avert this is surely a national 
object of some importance. But the Metropolitaa 
Board of Works have refused to contribute to 
wards it, and the Court of Common Council, with 
whom the question rests, seem disposed to sacrifice 
the appearance of the capital to the advantage of 
obtaining a few thousand pounds from building 
leases. 

Dr. Armstrong, of H.M.S. Jnvestigator, whos2 
narrative of the discovery of the North-West Pas 
sage has interested many readers, has been pre: 
sented with the Blane Medal, founded by Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, and given triennially to the Surgeon 
of the Royal Navy whose medical and scientific 
journal during a ship’s commission is adjudged of 
the highest merit. 

A telegram, dated ‘Cagliari, Nov. 18,” an- 
nounces the fact that the submarine telegraphic cable 
lias been successfully laid down between that place 
and Malta, a distance of about 300 miles. This 
will accelerate the arrival of the next Indian news 
by one or two days. 

Among the deaths of the week is that of the 
grandson of Sir James Boswell, the celebrated 
biographer. He leaves no issue, and we believe 
that the title expires with him. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has been re-elected 
unanimously to the Lord Rectorship of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

On Thursday last another unsuccessful attempt 
was made to launch the Leviathan, or Great 
Eastern ; it is said to have cost £700. 

On Tuesday Dr. Livingstone delivered a lecture 
in the Sheldonian Theatre. 





The Chevalier Bunsen has been raised to the 
rank of a noble by order of the Prince of Prussia. 

M. Alfred Maury has been elected a Member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of 
Paris, in the room of M. Dureau de la Malle, de- 
ceased, 

It was announced in the last sitting of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, that the name of ‘ Vir- 
ginia’ has been given to the last discovered small 
planet—the 50th of the series. This planet, it 
will be remembered, was first seen at Washington, 
but before the announcement of the discovery 
reached Europe, the planet was discovered at the 
University of Bilk, near Diisseldorf. 

A number of literary men of Paris, chiefly con- 
tributors to the lighter class of periodicals, have 
had a strange idea,—that of founding a ‘‘ Society 
for the Amelioration of French Wit.” Wit, they 
say, has of late years been manifestly on the de- 
cline, and if something energetic be not done to 
save it, it is nenaced with complete extinction. 
Now as in these days all great enterprises are 
accomplished by means of Societies, they think a 
Society the best means possible of resuscitating 
wit. They have, however, thus far not been able 
to chalk out any other line of action for their 
Society, than that its members shall dine together 
in sumptuous style at least once a month,—and 
shall at the dinner be, under pain of censure and 
even of fine, extremely witty. 

The last number of the work on the ancient 
ecclesiastical monuments in Austria, entitled ‘Os- 
terreichs Kirchliche Kunst Denkmale der Vorzeit,’ 
by Springer and Waldheim, has just appeared. 














It treats of the antiquities of Friesach, a town in 
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Carinthia, formerly of great importance, but now 
sunk into insignificance. Friesach has shared the 
fate of many Austrian towns, in being entire 
unknown, except by meagre notices in handbooks 
We now find, from the monuments it possesses, 
that it must have played a considerable part in the 
wars carried on during the middle ages between 
the Dukes of Carinthia and the ecclesiastical yo. 
tentates of Salzburg—between Rudolph of Haps. 
burg and Ottocar of Bohemia, as well as in the 
Hungarian and Turkish wars. The ruins of fou 
castles, on heights near the town, exist, as well a3 
traces of fortitications around the city. The work 
contains coloured lithographs of the nave, windows, 
and monuments of the collegiate church of Saint 
Bartholomew, the interior of a tower in the fortres 
of Peterberg, priests’ vestments out of the church 
belonging to the castle, and many beautiful wood. 
cuts of ornaments and ground-plans, An explana. 
tory text is added by Dr. Heinrich Hermann. 

The celebrated collection of coins, medals, guild 
pennies, and tokens of all kinds, the property of 
the Brothers Miiller, booksellers of Herzogenbusch 
(at present the largest in quantity, and by far the 
most valuable in quality in Holland), is in a few 
days to be sold by auction in Brussels. The cata- 
logue contains seven thousand four hundred and 
fifty-one lots, not reckoning an extensive collection 
of gold, silver, and bronze Roman and Greek coins, 
and cameos cut in stone. There are two thousand 
six hundred and ninety-six medals and tokens, em- 
bracing a period from the years 500 to 1855, prin- 
cipally Dutch, and interesting and valuable from 
their historical associations and connexion. 

In Hallstatt, in the Salzkammergut, it is not 
generally known that an extensive burial-place has 
been discovered, and during the last four years 
there have been eight hundred and thirty-seven 
ancient graves laid open. <A vast quantity of 
bronze bracelets, armlets, rings, and buckles have 
been found. The ‘Linz’ newspaper is now begin- 
ning a series of highly interesting archeological 
articles, principally devoted to this subject. 

A Danish translation and adaptation of the cele- 
brated German Brockhaus Conversazion’s Lexicon 
is now being published in Copenhagen, and at the 
same time a new work, entitled the Northern Con- 
versazion’s Lexika, which contains papers by the 
best Danish authors of the day on Mythology, 
History, and Geography. 

The ‘Federal’ newspaper of Switzerland gives 
in a recent number the names of the successful 
prize-holders at the recent literary exhibition. 
General Dufour has gained a gold medal for his 
Topographical Atlas of Switzerland. Silver medals 
have been awarded to Dr. Bluntshli, of Munich, 
for his great juristical work on Switzerland; to 
Herr J, J. Hottinger, of Zurich, for a contunua- 
tion of Miiller’s ‘ History of Switzerland,’ a work 
of great labour and research ; to Agassiz, of Leu- 
enburgh, for his zoological labours ; and a bronze 
medal to Herr Von Tchudi, for his very popular 
and interesting book called ‘Animal Life in the 
Alpine World.’ 

In Chambery a new work has just been brought 
out, with the title of ‘ Eugene Sue, photographié 
par lui-méme.’ There are in it upwards of two hun- 
dred letters from contemporary literary characters, 
and other celebrities, both French and foreign. 

The tenth anniversary of Mendelssohn's death 
was lately celebrated in Leipsic by the two prin- 
cipal musical societies of the place—the Euterpe 
and the Gewandhaus. The first, by the represen- 
tation of the Athalie, by Racine and Mendelssohn ; 
the second, by the performance of the Ninety-fifth 
Psalm by Fraiilein Rose Mandt and Herr Otto, 
from the Royal Theatre of Berlin, and Fraiilein 
Koch, of Leipsic ; and the playing of the overture to 
the ‘Hebrides,’ the symphony in A sharp, and the 
unfinished fragment of the ‘ Lorley.’ 

Herr Lancizolle, the principal director of the 
Prussian archives, has just visited Cologne, and 
inspected the papers and other MSS. in the archives 
of that town, and has pronounced them most valu- 
able and historically important. They are only 
rivalled in number and interest in the Prussiaa 





kingdom by those of Dantzic, 
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The celebrated library of musical works, known 
as the Thibaut Collection, has just been purchased 
by the Bavarian government, and is likely to form 
a valuable addition to the national stores. 





FINE ARTS. 
Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great 

Britain. By Dr. Waagen, Director of the 

Royal Gallery of Pictures, Berlin. Murray. 
A supPLEMENTAL Volume to a larger treatise 
can scarcely be expected to excite the curious 
interest that attaches to the original work, and 
most readers are well prepared for the in- 
tellectual fare that is in store for them in a 
continuation of the ‘ Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain.’ Another volume of a series 
which is now a popular and standard book, 
isa literary event of no common importance. 
Daily as the value of Dr. Waagen’s judgment 
is better appreciated, the tendency of his re- 
marks upon every new collection that comes 
under his notice will be more attentively 
weighed ; and whatever differences may exist 
as to the predilections the author has mani- 
fested in matters of modern art, no one will be 
disposed to deny to him an extensive and inti- 
mate acquaintance with painting and sculp- 
ture, even if they do not allow to him the pos- 
session of unusual faculties for forming sound 
and temperate conclusions. Connoisseurship 
in pictures may be more within the range of 
the powers of one individual than of another, 
but its main qualification nowadays must 
necessarily be accurate knowledge and pro- 
longed study. These the director of the 
Berlin Gallery brings to the pursuit before 
himin aneminent degree. Since the publica- 
tion of the ‘Treasures in Art,’ in 1854, Dr. 
Waagen has visited England twice, he says, 
in 1856 and 1857, upon which occasions he 
was enabled to collect fresh materials, the 
abundance of which is astonishing. Nor is 
the mine yet exhausted. It may be gathered 
from occasional remarks in this volume, that 
several depositories of art have still baffled 
the writer’s industrious researches. More 
than forty new collections, however, have been 
examined, and are now mainly for the first 
time described: amongst them such well- 
known galleries as those of Lord Hertford, 
Lord Overstone, Lord Yarborough, and Mr. 
Robarts, whilst the additions to the notices 
already given are very numerous. In many 
cases Dr. Waagen expresses himself pleased 
to be able to restore the credit of some works 
which, ina previous hasty examination, he 
had considered not genuine ; and in one or 
two instances he has detected the work of a 
superior master under a less celebrated name ; 
but we find no example like that of Mr. La- 
bouchere’s so-called Ghirlandajo, which on 
Dr. Waagen’s authority is now elevated to the 
rank of Michael Angelo. From the long 
series of descriptions which are immediately 
interesting only to the owners of pictures, 
though valuable to all dealers and buyers in 
time to come, we select those remarks which, 
from the popularity of the works described, 
are most familiar to our readers. 

The changes in the British Museum first of 
all attract the author’s approbation, particu- 
larlyasregards the position of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments, and the new arrange- 
ments by Mr. Oldfield of the Graeco-Roman 
and Roman sculptures. The additions to the 
collection of miniatures, and especially to the 
print-room of drawings by Italian masters, in- 
cluding L. da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and P, Veronese, and by Albert Durer and 
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others, are minutely recorded. Amongst the 
Italian engravings recently acquired by the 
Museum, several by Mare Antonio,a Leda 
with the Swan, and others, are fully approved 
as genuine by Dr. Waagen. 

But we hasten to the criticisms on the new 
pictures which were placed last year in the 
National Gallery, with respect to which the 
author makes the following general obser- 
vations :— 

‘<In the two years that have elapsed since the 
publication of my work, the National Gallery has 
been enriched by legacies from Lord Colborne and 
Mr. Rogers, and by very important purchases. 
The latter give evidence of a systematic plan which 
every lover of art will gladly recognise, namely, 
that of supplying to the Gallery those schools and 
periods which have hitherto been wanting, and 
which alone can contribute to give the completeness 
worthy of so great and wealthy a nation. With 
this view admirable works of the great Italian 
masters of the 15th century—of Perugino—Man- 
tegna—Giovanni Bellini—upon whose shoulders 
taphael, Titian, and Correggio may be said to 
have been upraised—have been obtained. How 
difficult also it is to procure pictures of this class 
at the present day no one can better appreciate 
than myself, to whom, as regards a public gallery, 
a similar task has been assigned.” 


He then proceeds to speak of them in de- 
tail. The Virgin and Child Enthroned, by 
Benozzo Gozzoli, he considers to be unequal 
in its parts: the Child being least interesting 
in motive and form, whilst the head of the 
kneeling St. Jerome, in intensity of feeling 
recalling Fiesole, the master of Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, is very attractive. Easel pictures by the 
master are rare, says the Dr., and he thinks 
the acquisition an important one for a public 
gallery. The Virgin and Child with St. Ber- 
nard he considers to be an early but genuine 
work by Fra Filippo Lippi. The Sandro 
Botticelli, the first acquired of the two new 
pictures, he describes with approbation. We 
pass over the examples by Pacchiarotto, 
Lorenzo di §S. Severino, and Niccolo Alunno, 
to notice the remarks on the important Melzi 
Perugino. The Dr. says :— 

‘*These pictures possess in the highest degree 
the feeling for beauty, purity, and earnestness in 
which the essence of Perugino’s art may be said 
to consist, combined at the same time with a 
depth and warmth of colouring, a delicacy of 
modelling, and a carrying out of detail, such as is 
most rarely met with in the works of this master. 
In both the side compartments especially, the 
forms of the school peculiar to this master are 
developed with an animation which led both Ru- 
mohr and Passavant to believe that the hand of 
the youthful Raphael had been engaged upon 
them. I agree with them as to the co-operation 
of the great master, though inclined to assign to 
it a more definite limit ; for the great elevation and 
refinement, the soft melancholy which pervades 
the expression, the tender modelling, and the mar- 
vellous feeling for beauty—all characteristics of 
Raphael—appear to me to shine forth especially 
in the left compartment [right of the spectator] 
and more particularly in the head of the archangel 
Raphael. In my notice of the beautiful drawing 
for this picture at Oxford (vol. iii. p. 56) I have 
supposed it to be executed about the year 1501. 
At all events, no later date than 1502 can be 
assigned, for Passavant proves that the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, executed by Raphael for the 
Oddi family of Perugia, and now in the Vatican, 
cannot have been produced later than 1503. In 
truth, the Coronation of the Virgin exhibits, in 
point of feeling, style of modelling, and power of 
toue, much affinity with this left compartment, 
which at all events was one of the last works 
executed by the young Raphael in the atelier of 
his master, as he painted the picture for the Oddi 
family on his own account, Thus the period of 





the execution of the whole altarpiece, of which we 
have hitherto had no evidence, may be also deter- 
mined. This may be assigned to no earlier a time 
than that of Perugino’s location.in Perugia, when, 
according to the custom of the day, his scholars 
assisted in the works he had undertaken. That 
they did so in this instance is further proved by 
the three angels in the sky, in the centre picture, 
which exhibit a coldness and crudeness of colour 
differing from all the rest of the work, and also 
from all the authentic examples of Perugino befor: 
the year 1500, and are probably by the hand of 
Spagna. The landscape is especially worthy of 
admiration in point of forms, fulness, and depth 
of tone.” 

Of the Glorification of the Virgin, by Lo 
Spagna, a favourable report is given, as also 
of the Virgin and Child Enthroned, by 
Andrea Mantegna, and of the older Venetian 
pictures. The work, which was formerly as- 
signed by Mr. Samuel Woodburn to Gior- 
gione, called A Warrior Adoring the Infant 
Christ, and which in the more recent cata- 
logues is described as “of the school of Gio- 
vanni Bellini,” Dr. Waagen attributes to 
Giorgione and Vincenzo Catena :— 

‘‘The peculiar animation and poetry of the in- 
vention breathe quite the spirit of Giorgiune. 
Judging also from the glow of colour and energy 
of treatment, I am inclined to attribute the figure 
of the warrior and his page to his hand. The 
expression, however, and light tone of the Virgin 
and Child, and the style of folds, display so much 
of Vincenzo Catena, his fellow-scholar, that I 
believe those portions to be by him. It is quite 
possible that Giorgione may have had occasion to 
avail himself of Catena’s assistance.” 

Tastly, the reader will mark with interest 
the judgment passed upon the much disputed 
Paul Veronese, and whilst the result of Dr, 
Waagen’s criticism may be anticipated, his 
views must be considered as a strong support 
of the authenticity of the painting. He says: 


‘*The painter has here followed the old symbol- 
ical conception, according to which the Nativity 
as well as the Adoration of the Kings was repre- 
sented as taking place in the ruins of an antique 
temple, signifying that Christianity was founded 
upon the ruins of Paganism. Here, as in the 
Marriage of Cana, in the Louvre, and many other 
works by the master, the architecture occupies a 
principal part ; so that the composition is confined 
to the lower portion of the picture. At the same 
time the composition is incomparably more artistic 
in arrangement, and more varied in the lines, than 
in either of the other two pictures of the same sub- 
ject by the painter known to me, in the Dresden Gal- 
lery, and in Devonshire House. These two, which 
greatly resemble each other, are not, like the work 
tefore us, quadrangular in form, but more in the 
shape of a frieze, while the composition corresponds 
by assuming more the style of a bas-relief. On 
the other hand, the golden tones render them far 
more effective than this grey and coolly-treated pic- 
ture. Nevertheless however monotonous in general 
tone, the colours are here most delicately balanced. 
Thus the decided mass of a silvery tone, produced 
by the foremost king and the page on the one side, 
is agreeably balanced by the broken red of the 
Virgin’s dress, and the orange colour of her man- 
tle; while, on the other hand, the powerful crim- 
son robe of the second king not only forms a happy 
contrast to the cool colouring of the first, but an 
excellent transition to the deep but transparent 
mass of shadow on the right side of the picture. 
The motives are very animated ; the heads, as in 
general with this painter, decidedly realistic in 
character ; and the treatment very broad. Seldom 
do we find a sky by Paul Veronese in which the 
blue has been so well preserved—a circumstance 
which contributes much to the delicate keeping 
of the whole. The merits of this picture have 
been recognised by the most esteemed Venetian 
writers on art of all times. * * * But 
there is no greater proof of the reputation this 
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picture enjoyed in Venice than the fact of its hav- 
ing been engraved on copper by Carlo Sacchi, in 
1649. As the removal from the Church in 1837 
necessitated its being folded, the marks thus occa- 
sioned have had to be repaired. Small retouches 
can also be discerned ; but there is no sign of any 
larger over-paintings.” 


Such are the more important opinions ex- 
pressed upon the collections belonging to the 
nation. The next that come under review 
are the additions which have been made by 
Lord Elcho to those in his possession already 
described. Several of these recent additions 
were exhibited at the British Institution in 
1855. Amongst them will be remembered 
a St. Sebastian, by Titian, a Venus Reposing, 
by Paris Bordone, originally a full-length, 
but now a half-length figure, the head of 
extraordinary beauty, and the colouring rich 
and warm. The most remarkable, however, 
was a Murillo from Louis Philippe’s collec- 
tion, A Monk Kneeling and Receiving a Loaf 
of Bread from the Infant Christ, described in 
1855 as A Legendary Subject. In this picture 
the power of the master in delineating saints, 
children, and landscape, is especially noted by 
Dr. Waagen. 

Additions have been made to Lord Yar- 
borough’s pictures at his house in Arlington- 
street. Several of those here described were 
at Manchester, where the two portraits by 
Sir Anthony More were particularly con- 
spicuous—that of the Earl of Essex, charac- 
terised by Dr. Waagen as one of the best 
specimens of the master, “very true and 
animated in conception, and of particularly 
solid execution in the hands ;” and that of 
the catholic Queen Mary, equally distin- 
guished. The Circumcision, by Garofalo, the 
Portrait of a Philosopher, about to write, and 
pointing to his forehead. with the inscription, 
Hic intus est omnis beatitudo mea, “a true and 
delicate conception,” says Dr. Waagen, “of 
this great portrait painter,” and the solitary 
example of him in the Exhibition, Christ 
driving out the Money-Changers, by P. Vero- 
nese, and the two famous Turners, the Vintage 
of Magon, and the Wreck of the Minotaur, 
were amongst the “Art Treasures” at Old 
Trafford. The sketch by Titian for the 
Acton and Diana in Lord Ellesmere’s gallery, 
exhibited at the British Institution some few 
years since, is styled by our author, “highly 
spirited, warm, and clear, and having the 
advantage of the finished picture in being 
splendidly preserved.” The two Holbeins 

ecoccrwe | by King Henry VIII. to Lord 

arborough’s ancestor are also duly com- 
memorated. 

Mr. Barker’s new pictures are next de- 
scribed, A Fra Filippo Lippi, two remarkable 
works by Sandro Botticelli, a Virgin and 
Child, by Andrea Verocchio, “the most im- 

ortant work,” says Dr. Waagen, “that I 

now by this master,’ four subjects by 
Lorenzo di Credi, and two frescoes by Luca 
Signorelli. An example of Leda and the Swan, 
attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, Dr. Waagen 
is inclined to believe the work of a master of 
the Cologne School, who first painted in the 
style of Quentin Matsys; and the so-called 
Razzi, a Juno, from the Orleans Gallery, is 
pronounced to be too feeble for the master. 
The Virgin Enthroned, a subject that was in 
the possession of Mr. Samuel Woodburn, and 
considered by him to be an Albert Durer, 
from its having a small monogram of A. D. 
upon it, is here described with much admira- 
tion as awork by Quentin Matsys, and other 
purchases made by Mr. Barker at the Wood- 





burn sale are mentioned. The purchases 
from the Manfrini collection at Venice had 
not then arrived in England. 

The Marquis’ of Hertford’s collection, 
though only a continuation of a former notice, 
forms an important chapter in the ‘ Galleries 
and Cabinets of Art.’ Dr. Waagen had not 
seen, at the date of his former publication, 
what so many thousands have since admired 
at Manchester—the portraits by Velasquez, 
the eight Murillos, the Rubenses, the three 
Sir Joshuas, the Greuzes—in short, all the 
chief ornaments of that exquisite assemblage 
of chefs @auvre, with the exception of the 
Rainbow Landscape. It is, perhaps, needless 
to repeat praises which, discriminating as 
they are, are yet only the echoes of what has 
been heard in so many quarters. The foi- 
lowing unusual commendation of the Portrait 
of an Old Man by Rubens may, neverthe- 
less, be extracted :— 

‘One of the finest portraits I know of the mas- 
ter. The conception is so animated that the eyes 
are really luminous, and the flesh tones so trans: 
parent that one can see the blood under the skin. 
At the same time the transparency of the shadows, 
which are very deep but treated in the local flesh- 
tone, is almost the most remarkable feature.” 

Here also are the Dr.’s observations on Sir 
Joshua’s famous Welly 0’ Brien :— 

‘*This picture may be considered a tour de force 
of the utmost skill; after the manner of Rubens’ 
Chapeau de Paille, in Sir Robert Peel’s collection, 
for here also the head is in shadow, with strong 
reflected sunny light, which is treated with exqui- 
site refinement and transparency. The rest of the 
picture, also, is of bright and harmonious colour, 
the landscape very powerful and juicy, and the 
whole a model of taste and complete mastery of 
the art.” 

The third picture called in the Manchester 
catalogue Miss Bowles Caressing a Dog, is con- 
— equal in beauty to The Strawb rry 
Girl. 

No collection known to Dr. Waagen has 
received such numerous and important addi- 
tions as that of Mr. Baring. He describes a 
Fra Bartolommeo “very interesting in a 
technical point of view,” a Julio Romano 
with a query is reduced to Perino del Vaga, 
and a splendid example of the Francisco 
Francia, a Lucretia, attracts the author's 
admiration. Four excellent Spanish pictures 
are also described, several Watteaus, a con- 
siderable number by well-known Flemish and 
Dutch artists, a landscape of “ glowing tone 
and warm reflections,” by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, whose treatment of detail, however, is 
“conventional and slight,’ and the beautiful 
Mulreadys, which were so attractive a fea- 
ture of Saloon E at Manchester. 

Of Lord Ward’s Raphael, The Three Graces, 
previously unseen, the following description 
is given :— 

**Most completely can I confirm Passavant’s 
statement of its being taken from the well-known 
antique group of the Graces in the Libreria of the 
Cathedral at Siena. The delicate feeling of the 
painter has however led him to treat his subject 
according to the laws of pictorial style. Though 
preserving the slender proportions of the figures, 
he has yet given them somewhat more fulness, 
while the effect of the fine flesh tones is heightened 
by a golden ball in the hand of each, and by the 
coral which he has placed in the hair of two of 
the figures, and round the throat of the third. . In 
the heads also, which are of marvellous beauty, 
all the peculiar type of Raphael is apparent. The 
group is admirably relieved by the landscape back- 
ground. From the character of the modelling, 


which is in a fine impasto, I agree with Passavant 
in assigning the date of the work to 1506. This 
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precious little picture belonged to the Borghese 
Gallery, and was purchased from it in Rome by 


aM. Reboul. It passed later into the Possession 
of the Messrs. Woodburn, who sold it to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. After his death it was ate 
quired by the late Lord Dudley and Ward, from 
whom the present Lord Ward inherited it,” 

The names of Mr. Halford and Mr, Danby 
Seymour are briefly mentioned again, and in 
referring back to Mr. Labouchere’s picture 
several mistakes are corrected. Among the 
rest, it is strange that the picture which Dr, 
Waagen assigns to Michael Angelo should 
have been described by him as round instead 
of quadrangular. 

Mr. Morrison’s pictures are very carefully 
described, and some valuable acquisitions, by 
Sir Charles Eastlake, of the Italian schools, 
Mr. Sackville Bale’s collection, and the MSS, 
with miniatures in the Soane Museum, con. 
plete this portion of the work, where we must 
for the present take leave of the interesting 
pages of Dr. Waagen’s records. 


Copies by students of a few of the works by old 
masters exhibited this year have been on view, as 
on former occasions, at the British Institution, dur. 
ing the past week, and, as usual, have attracted 
some little observation and interest. The success 
of the aspirants, if measured by the nearness of 
approach to the originals, is certainly not greater 
than it has been, but some of the studies have 
points deserving of notice.—The Portrait of a Girl, 
by Rembrandt, has been most frequently attempted, 
and with best success, as to the flesh tone, by Mr. 
William Holyoake. Mr. Fox’s is also a good 
study, and that by Miss M. Tekusch. A reduced 
copy by Mrs, Sykes, in water colours, is admirable 
in.every way. ‘The other Rembrandt, Portrait of 
a Warrior, has not been so fortunate in its imita- 
tors. Miss Townsend is perhaps one of the best, 
Gainsborough is also far away in his head of 
Gainsborough Dupont. Romney’s portrait of W. 
Long, Esq., has been attempied by two ladies, Miss 
Frances Young and Miss E. Tunbridge, who is 
scarcely less successful. A young and untried artist, 
Mr. E. D. Hawthorn, has made some highly-pro- 
mising studies ; one of a Landscape and Figure, 
by Both, and others of Dogs, from Snyders’ great 
picture, Murillo, in the Assumption of the Virgin, 
has not been approached, though there is a clever 
chalk drawing by Mrs. Greata, and the same must 
be said of the Giorgione, Teniers, and Canaletto. 
Mrs. Sykes has, however, made a beautiful study 
in water colours from Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
lady’s head, and especially the child, are charming. 
Among the other works of taste are Miss A. Tun- 
bridge's study of the Evening Gun, by Vandevelde, 
and the head of Dr. Johnson, by Miss Price. The 
most remarkable studies, however, are by Mr. 
Reinagle. He has copied Snyders on a small scale, 
and in a study of fruit and flowers has imitated, 
but added to and otherwise varied, the arrange- 
ment of the master. The painting, however, in 
many points shows signs of mastery. ; 

M. Achille Fould, Minister of State, and Minis- 
ter of the Emperor Napoleon’s household, has been 
elected a Member of the Academy of Fine Arts 
of Paris. In his capacity of Minister of the 
Household, M. Fould has the Louvre and all the 
Imperial picture galleries under his control, and 
is charged witb the large purchases of pictures, 
and other works of art, which the Emperor and 
the Government make every year. 

It may interest architects to be inforined that 
the Sardinian government has opened a competition 
to the architects of all nations for the construction 
of two penitentiaries on the cellular system—one at 
Turin, the other at Genoa. F 

A beautiful antique bronze statue has been dis- 
covered in Patras during the works carried on for 
the excavation of a temple. It represents an 
athlete fighting with a lion, and is considered by 
those who have seen it a work of early Greek art, 





and in the purest style. The height is one metre 
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and a quarter, and the breadth of the base on which 
it stands is three metres. It is to be placed in the 
Museum of Athens as soon as the king has in- 
spected it on the spot on which it was dug up. 

About sixty thousand thalers will be required for 
the Luther memorial in the cathedral of Worms, 
only one-third of which has as yet been collected. 

Kaulbach, who has just recovered from a severe 
illness, is now engaged on a new composition, which 
promises to equal his greatest works, indeed it is 
said to surpass them all. The subject is The 
Battle of Salamis, and the canvass, which is in one 
piece, is thirty feet broad by twenty feet high. 

A bustis to be erected in the town of Betten, in 
Baden, to the memory of Melancthon, He was 
born in this town. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Hvian’s sacred concerts, commenced this 
week at St. Martin’s Hall, possess an interest 
distinct from and beyond that which attaches to 
ordinary musical entertainments, however excel- 
lent. They are an important instrument for the 
education and refinement of the middle and lower 
classes, and they are thoroughly appreciated by 
those for whose instruction and pleasure they are 
intended. Mr. Hullah has made a great experi- 
ment, and it is thoroughly successful. The fine 
hall which he has built is well adapted to its pur- 
pose; not too large to be filled by the body of 
voices necessary to give its full effect to the classi- 
cal music of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, which, 
in our opinion, may be heard with much more real 
pleasure here than in the monster buildings which 
are the fashion with some. His musical classes 
show by their execution of the choruses that the 
musical power of the English people only wants 
to be brought out and instructed to rival that of 
Germany. And the body of the hall, to which 
admission is obtained for one shilling, is regularly 
filled to overflowing by an attentive and well- 
behaved audience, who evince their discrimination 
by applauding those parts which are most worthy 
of applause. We look upon these concerts as 
worthy to take their place as instruments of civiliz- 
ation beside the Manchester Exhibition of Art- 
Treasures. The season opened last night with 
Haydn’s oratorio of the Creation. In the first 
part the soprano solos were sung by Mademoiselle 
de Villar so charmingly, that we regret to hear that 
she is about to quit this country for the purpose 
of performing an engagement in Germany. Though 
a foreigner, her pronunciation of English is good. 
Her firs; song, ‘The marvellous work,’ drew 
down an enthusiastic and well-merited encore. 
The bass parts of the first and second acts were 
well sustained by Mr. Thomas, But Mr. Hullah 
has introduced a refinement into this performance 
which adds much to the dramatic effect of the 
oratorio. The parts of Adam and Eve, who are 
now, it must be observed, but just created, are 
not sung by the voices that were heard in the first 
two portions of the drama. And on this occasion 
the réle of Adam was intrusted to Mr. Sautley, a 
gentleman who had never before appeared in this 
country. He has received his musical education 
in Italy, and his first appearance was looked for- 
ward to with much curiosity. After the first few 
bars it was at once perceived that his voice was of 
a very high character; and as the nervousness of 
a first appearance gradually wore away under the 
influence of the hearty applause of the audience, 
its fine qualities became more and more apparent. 
It has that crisp, metallic ring which is so rare in 
English voices, and for which Lablache’s was pre- 
eminently distinguished. M. Sautley’s Italian 
education is shown in the fervour and sweetness of 
his style. Indeed, we have seldom heard finer 
musical declamation than his rendering of the 
Tecitative ‘‘Our duty we have now performed.” If 
this young singer's subsequent performance be at 
all commensurate with his first promise, he is 
destined to take a high place in his profession. In 
the absence of Miss Banks, the part of Eve was 
taken by Miss Messent. 








Franz Liszt, the Capellmeister of Weimar, cele- 
brated both as a pianoforte player and as a com- 
poser of the Wagner school of music, has just given 
a concert in the royal theatre of Dresden. The 
house was filled to overflowing by an audience 
attracted partly because Liszt’s fame is world-wide, 
and partly because his music, though much talked 
about, is in reality not much known in this town. 
The concert opened with the overture and cho- 
ruses of Herder’s Prometheus Bound, and parts of 
the great musical symphonies taken from Dante’s 
Inferno were performed. The Dresden audience, 
which in general shows more critical knowledge 
than musical taste, was greatly enchanted ; the 
concert was thoroughly successful, and brought 
a goodly addition to the funds for the widows and 
orphans of deceased members of the orchestra, 
for whose benefit it was given. 

Herr Bernhardt Schick has, it is stated, dis- 
covered a means of applying electricity to the 
tuning of pianofortes, by which he can put in 
complete playing order a great number at the same 
time. He has demanded and been granted a pa- 
tent in Austria for his invention. 

Verdi’s Traviata has been reproduced at the 
Italian Theatre at Paris, for the first time this 
season, with Mdlle. Saint Urbin débating in the 
principal part. The young lady did not realize the 
expectations that had been entertained of her. 

The management of the Thédtre de lOpéra 
Comique at Paris has just passed from the hands 
of M. Perrin to those of M. Roqueplan, formerly 
director of the Grand Opera. 

The theatrical week at Paris has been insig- 
nificant,—only three trashy vaudevilles produced 
at the minor theatres, in one of which, bearing the 
ludicrous title of Love and Prunes, Arnal plays 
the part of an amorous grocer. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


SourH Kenstncton Musrum. — Nov. 16th. — 
Henry Cole, C.B., Secretary and General Su- 
perintendent, ‘On the Functions of the Science 
and Art Department.’ It has seemed right to 
the Lord President of the Council and the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, to direct that a series of introductory expla- 
nations of the Science and Art Department should 
be given to the public during the present session, 
when, since the occurrence of several changes, 
most of its functions may be said to have come 
fairly into action. At the beginning of this year 
the Department was a branch of the Board of 
Trade, now it is a division of the Committee of 
Council on Education. Its offices, schools, and 
the Museum of Art were at Marlborough House, 
now they are at South Kensington. Moreover, 
the Department has become charged with the 
general superintendence of a Museum embracing 
many other objects besides those of Art, and 
several collections which are the property of pri- 
vate bodies. The total national expenditure for 
promoting Public Education and Science and Art 
in every way through the primary division of the 
Education Board, the British Museum, National 
Gallery, grants to Universities, and Grant to this 
Department, may be taken, at the present time, 
to be in round numbers a million of pounds ster- 
ling, which divided among our population, say, of 
30,000,000, makes the contribution of each to 
average ninepence per head per annum. It is 
difficult to calculate the annual value of the pro- 
duction of this country ; but I think, seeing that 
our imports and exports last year amounted to 
288,545,680/., it is not an over estimate to place 
it as being worth 400,000,0007. a year. The 
State contribution towards Education, Science, 
and Art, which vitally influences this enormous 
amount, therefore, bears the proportion of the out- 
lay of one pound on behalf of Education, Science, 
and Art for every 400/. of production, or one 
penny in every 1l. 13s. 4d. The annual Par- 
liamentary vote for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment only being under 75,000/. is less than a five- 
thousandth part of the estimated annual production, 


and is about a thousandth part of the annual taxa- 

tionof the country. It is as if a man with 1000J. a 

year devoted 2/. 6s. 3d. a year to the general edu- 

cation of his children, and gave them the additional 

advantages of drawing lessons and a little naviga- 

tion, at a cost to himself of 3s. 9d. a year. In 

the same proportion the agricultural labourer, 

who earns only 25. a year, devotes 1s. 3d. to the 

education of his family, and has to deny himself 

the luxury of half a pint of beer in a year in help- 

ing his children to a knowledge‘ of drawing and 

enabling them to cut and rule straight lines. 

The Department fully recognises the broad prin- 

ciple that, in all its proceedings, it is itself the 

servant of, or rather perhaps a partner with, the 

public. Having essayed to discover what appear 

to be public wants in the promotion of Science 

and Art, the course of the Department is matured 
by the Committee of Council on Education and 

published ; and it rests wholly with the public to 

accept or not the offer of assistance thus made. 
Inheriting the old Schools of Design, the Depart- 
ment, on behalf of Art, exercises a more direct 
and positive action than for Science ; but even in 
Art every one may take any of the advantages 
offered, either in recommendations to masterships 
or prizes, whenever he may have acquired the 
requisite ability. It is not essential that he should 
have been a student in any School of Art. It is 
not contemplated to create any Central Training 
School for Science masters. It is hoped that the 
public may be induced to do this work for itself ; 
—that masters for Science, like masters for pri- 
mary education, will be forthcoming through the 
agency of the various training schools in the cour- 
try, and that it will be sufficient if the Depart- 
ment assists in paying for their training and cer- 
tifies them as competent. The establishment of a 
Local School of Science, Navigation, or of Art 
originates entirely with the locality that wants it, 
and before the Department acts certain things 
must be done, suitable premises must be found, 
and_a certain constituency registered as being 
willing to be taught for a given time. e num- 
ber of Navigation or Science schools of all kinds 
at the present time in connexion with the Depart- 
ment is twenty-two. The number of Schools of 
Art throughout the United Kingdom at the present 
time is sixty-five; and, according to the last re- 
turns, they were the means of educating upwards 
of 35,000 students in drawing and painting, 
These numbers include children in poor schools 
under instruction in drawing. Since the Schools 
of Design were expanded into Schools of Art, and 
made to embrace the teaching of drawing in public 
schools, the progress has been as follows :—in 
1851, 3296 students learning drawing cost the 
State 37. 2s. 4d. each. Tn 1856, 35,000 students 
cost the State about 15s. each, as nearly as can be 
estimated. But this number is really insignificant, 
being a trifle more than 1 in 1000 of the popula- 
tion, and it is disheartening to feel that, according 
to the present state of public feeling for Art, per- 
haps half a century must elapse before every me- 
chanic will have had the means in his youth of 
acquiring those elementary principles of Art which 
would improve the daily work of his future life. 
It is not made necessary to create separate and 
special schools for teaching elementary science and 
drawing. Rules are established whereby they may 
be introduced into primary and existing public 
schools. Ten or fewer primary schools, offering 
in the aggregate 500 children for instruction in 
drawing, may obtain the services of a certificated 
teacher of Art, and the aid of the Department. 
This is a temporary measure until the general 
schoolmasters have acquired the power of teach- 
ing drawing concurrently with writing. The Pri- 
mary Division of the Education Board will add 
eight pounds annually to the schoolmaster’s cer- 
tificate allowance when he is able to do this. It 
will be a great step when one town can show that 
drawing is taught in all its public schools; the 
schoolmasters teaching the elements, and the Art 
master of the district teaching an advanced class 
and inspecting the whole. Besides this direct 





action, the Department further aids by examina- 
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tions and prizes. There are three grades of exa- 
minations, and every one, however taught, is free 
to offer himself or herself for examination and 
take the prize attached to the grade. These 
prizes begin with a pair of compasses, and termi- 
nate with ten pounds’ worth of works of art given 
to the School of Art which produces the student 
who successfully competes with all the other stu- 
dents of the whole schools. The suggestion of im- 
proved diagrams and examples is another function 
of the Department. It 1s not too much to say, 
that the publication of Diagrams like Professor 
Henslow’s for Botany, Mr. Paterson’s for Zoology, 
and Mr. Marshall’s for Physiology, all suggested 
by the Department, but published in the ordinary 
channels of trade, are the best which can be shown 
in Europe. In the Paris Exhibition there was no 
parallel exhibition to our own of the aids for 
teaching Science and Art, and this result is due 
to the abstinence of the Department from in- 
vading the province of the tradesman, which is 
too common abroad. In the use of these exam- 
ples by poor schools only, the Department is 
authorized to grant an aid of about forty per 
cent. Since this system was instituted in 1852, 
upwards of 1500 public’ schools have been as- 
sisted, and all the privare schools in the coun- 
try have had better examples placed before them. 
It has been said that the contents of the Museum 
here are very heterogeneous, although Science or 
Art is the basis of all the collections. The remark 
is just. These collections came together simply 
because space was provided for their reception. 
For years they had been for the most part either 
packed away unseen, or were very inadequately 
exhibited, and the public deprived of the use of 
them. The architectural collections belonging to 
the Department for years were buried in the cellars 
of Somerset House, and were but most imperfectly 
shown at Marlborough House. The prints and 
drawings possessed by the Department have never 
been seen by the general public. The casts of the 
Architectural Museum are surely better displayed 
than in Cannon Row. The union of these collec- 
tions, and the addition of the models of St. Paul’s 
and various classical buildings, betoken what an 
Architectural Museum may become, if the indivi- 
duals and the State will act together. Every 
foreigner who has seen this commencement sees in 
it the germ of the finest Architectural Museum in 
Europe, if the public support the attempt. But 
for this iron shed, a Patent Museum might have 
remained a theory. The educational collections 
were packed away for three years unused awaiting 
only house-room to show them. Since the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, the Commissioners had been com- 
pelled to store away the Trade collections which 
either are so attractive here, or have been usefully 
distributed to local museums. ‘The iron museum 
is only to be regarded as a temporary refuge for 
the destitute. Every facility is afforded to copy 
and study in the Museum. As many as twenty- 
five persons in a day, interested in education, have 
attended to consult the educational collections. At 
a low rate of fee photographs may be ordered offi- 
cially, as well as casts or moulds of any objects of 
ornamental art. The public attendance at this 
Museum thus far has been very remarkable. Since 
the Museum was opened in the middle of last June 
the average numbers attending monthly have been 
upwards of forty-four thousands. At Marlborough 
House during the year 1855, being the last before 
the removal, the average numbers attending 
monthly were seven thousands eight hundred. 
Should the rate of the present numbers be main- 
tained they will be above half a million in the year, 
and exceed the numbers who visited the British 
Museum in 1854 and 1855, as well as the visitors 
both to the National Gallery at Charing Cross, and 
Marlborough House, which together, in 1856, were 
only 435,990. The wish expressed by Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, that his pictures should be shown to the 
working classes on Sunday afternoons, and urged 
upon the Lord President of the Council by an in- 
fluential deputation of them, has not yet been rea- 
lized. Mr. Sheepshanks’ noble gift of pictures 


establishes either Kensington as the central recep- 


tacle for them, or if not Kensington then Cam- 
bridge, whilst it permits the loan of them to local 
Schools of Art. Mr. Sheepshanks has thus laid 
the foundation of a system whereby national pic- 
tures may be circulated to country galleries. If 
sufficient house-room be provided by the nation at 
Kensington, doubtless other public benefactors 
will follow Mr. Sheepshanks’ good example, and 
make other gifts from which every local gallery of 
Art may derive its share of advantages. For more 
than fifty years, long before railways offered in- 
creased facilities of transport, the principle of lend- 
ing pictures to the British Institution in London 
has been successfully in action, and the most pre- 
cious works of art from private galleries have been 
ungrudgingly stript from the walls of their owners 
and lent annually for the benefit of a limited pub- 
lic. Annual exhibitions of modern paiatings, lent 
for the purpose, take place in Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Glasgow, and elsewhere. And 
what the wealthy classes have thus done for them- 
selves may now be done for the benefit of the 
poorer classes in their own localities through the 
instrumentality of the South Kensington Museum 
acting in concert with local aid. The number of 
works of the highest art is limited, and it cannot be 
expected that every local gallery can possess many 
of them, but the mode of circulation alluded to 
wouldafford to every local gallery the qualification of 
having each some chefs d’ceuvres in turn. The cir- 
culation of pictures has yet to be commenced, but 
other works of art have been sent round to local 
Schools of Art for some time past. <A collection of 
Examples from the Museum of Ornamental Art, 
aided by loans of Sévres Porcelain from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Collection, is now being circulated to every 
School of Art, where it remains for exhibition for 
afew weeks. Where the local appreciation of its 
value is lively, and local proprietors of works of 
Art assist by loans, the exhibition becomes a source 
of profit to the school. Hanley in the Potteries, 
for instance, by means of the Department’s exhibi- 
tion, coupled with Mr. Ricardo’s pictures, attracted 
above 20,500 visitors, and secured about 200/. 
profit, which was applied to the benefit of the 
school. At Birmingham the number of visitors 
was 12.000, whilst the total number of visits which 
have been made to the Travelling Museum since 
the plan was commenced has been above 135,000. 
The Library of Art at South Kensington is now 
also made the circulating library for the whole of 
the United Kingdom, and every School of Art has 
the privilege of borrowing the most valuable books, 
prints, &c., upon the single condition of guaran- 
teeing their safe and punctual return. 





Crvit. Encincers.—NVov. 10th.—Robt. Stephen- 
son, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. The 
first meeting of the Session 1857-58 was occupied 
by receiving a paper ‘On Lighting Mines by Gas,’ 
by Mr. Alexander Wright, Assoc. Inst. C.E. The 
paper commenced by noticing the almost universal 
introduction of gas for the purpose of illumination, 
and the causes of the attention of the author being 
turned toitsadaptation to thelighting of mines, where 
the present mode of employing tallow-candles, or 
oil lamps, was found to be prejudicial to the health 
of the miners, whilst the light afforded was so in- 
adequate that the men could not perform their 
duty properly. It was stated that the expenditure 
of oil and tallow in the mines of England might be 
roughly estimated at 500,000. per annum. In 
Cornwall and Devon alone there were about thirty 
thousand men employed underground, who were 
lighted at an annual expense of 90,0000. per annum ; 
and in one of the large mines the annual expendi- 
ture for candles had reached as high as 70001. A 
general review of the state of lightning and venti- 
lation of the Cornish mines induced the attention 
of the author to the introduction of gas for super- 
seding candles and oil lamps. An attempt had 
been previously made at the Tresevean mine in 
Gwennap, but it was abandoned. He concurred 
that it was preferable to make the trial upon a 
mine where explosive gases were not given off, 
as in coal mines; and where the work was closer 
and did not extend so rapidly. The advantages to 

















ee 
be derived from the introduction of gas in co rr 
tin, lead, and other mines, and probably ultimately 
to coal mines, were stated to be :—1, A saving | 
nearly 50 per cent. of the annual cost. 2. The 
better work, on account of the increased light, 3 
A saving in time to the workman, in not having 
the candle or lamp to attend to. 4. The improve. 
ment in the ventilation, and in the quality of the 
air breathed by the miners. After the meeting 
Signor de Cristoforis exhibited and explained a 
apparatus proposed for aiding in the ascent of steep 
inclines, The system consisted in attaching to the 
periphery of the driving wheels of the engine a 
number of small wheels, which, abutting against 
series of cogs connected with the rails, it was 
assumed would constantly support the train in its 
ascent. It was announced that the following paper 
would be read at the meeting of Tuesday next, the 
17th instant: ‘On the Conversion of Wood by 
Machinery,’ by Mr. G. L. Molesworth, Assos, 
Inst. C. E. 

Nov, 17th.—Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P., Vice. 
President, in the chair.—The paper read was 
‘On the Conversion of Wood by Machinery’ 
by Mr. G. L. Molesworth. In briefly glane- 
ing at the history of wood conversion, the au. 
thor noticed the early application of machinery 
for the purpose, and also the introduction of the 
circular saw, the planing machine, and the band 
saw. The inventions of Bentham and Brunel were 
mentioned, as having contributed largely to the 
advance of this branch of engineering. A compa- 
rison was then drawn, showing the more rapid 
progress of wood conversion in America than in 
England. This was ascribed to the greater cheap- 
ness of material and the scarcity of skilled labour 
in the former country, which gave a stimulus to 
invention; whilst in England the case was dif 


ferent, the material was comparatively expensive, ° 


and skilled artizans were abundant. Nor was the 
system of the subdivision of labour as yet fully 
carried out, the conversion of wood being hitherto 
in the hands ofa class who could not employ much 
capital in machinery, or keep it constantly at work 
to the greatest advantage, even when they had it; 
and, at the same time, the prejudices of foremen 
and the combinations of workmen had operated 
powerfully against the introduction of new m- 
chines. Many of the machines of English con- 
struction had been of too costly a character, and 
in designing them sufficient attention had not been 
given to economy of the converted material. The 
cheap and simple character of the American ma 
chines was mentioned, and some of their charac 
teristic details were described. 





PuotocraPuic.—Nor. 5th.—Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, President, in the chair.—The following papers 
were read :—‘ On the Mode of Producing extremely 
Minute Photographs for Microscopic Examinx 
tion,’ by George Shadbolt, Esq.—Supplement to 
Mr. Shadbolt’s paper ‘On the Mode of producing 
Minute Photographs, &c.’ by George Jackson, 
Esq.—‘ On a Method of reversing the Action of 
Light on the Collodion Film, and thereby pro 
ducing Direct Transparent Positives in the Camera, 
by W. Jackson, Esq. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Academy of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Richard Partridge, 
Esq., on Painting.) 

South Kensington Museum, § p.m. —(R. Redgrave, Esq, 
R.A., on the Gift of the Sheepshanks Gallery in aid of 
forming a Collection of British Art.) 

Geographical, $$ p.m.— (1. Progress of the British North 
American Exploring Expedition under Mr. Palliset, 
¥.R.G.S. 2. Reports from the Expedition to East Africa, 
under Captains R. Burton and J. H. Speke, ¥F.R.G.S.) 

Tuesday.—. 8. Literature, 2 p.m. — (Professor Christmas 
Shakspeare’s Cymbeline.) . 

Civil Engineers, 8 pm.—(Mr. Molesworth on the Conversit 
of Wood by Machinery.) 

Wednesday.—Socicty of Arts, 8 p.m.—,Dr. Forbes Watson on the 
Food Grains of India.) 

British Archeological, 84 p.m.—(Mr. Syer Cuming on Gold 
Torques and other Keltie Remains recently found in Ens: 
land. Mr. Planché on a Remarkable Chapelle de Fer.) 

Thursday.—Royal Soviety.—(Mr. Kirkman on the Partitions of 
the r Pyramid. Mr. Joule on the Expansion of Wood by 
Heat. Dr. Herapath on the Optical Characters of the Cil- 
chona Alkaloids, and of the Sulphates of the Iodo-com 
pounds.) 





———_——. 
——— 





—received, 


To CorrEsronnENtTs.—T.M,, J.S., J.D., B., T.R.D., Ka 
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BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE! ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


I. 
FILICES EXOTICA ; 

Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of EXOTIC 

FERNS, particularly such as are most desirable for 

Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S, In 

Numbers, each containing 8 coloured Plates. 

Royal Quarto, price 10s. 
(No. 3 now ready. 
“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 

called ‘Filices Exotic, or, Figures and Descriptions of 
Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving of 
cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 
William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 
plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is wanted, 
and we trust will contribute to the settlement of the names 
of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers have contrived to 
reduce to deplorable confusion.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


II. 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 
Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, 
with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates, 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I to XL, price 42s. each. 


ur. 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: 
Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, 
the Botanical News of the Month, Communications from 
Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, <&c. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates, 
In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s, 


Iv. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with Brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from 
the Author’s Herbarium, By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with One Hundred Plates, 
8vo, price 31s. 6d. 








BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


1, 
THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. M.D., F.R.S. 
[Part V. on Wednesday, 
Price per Part, £1 11s. 6d. coloured; £1 1s, plain. 
Part V., concluding Vol. I., nearly ready. 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
In Two volumes, with 130 Plates. 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain. 


3. 
THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS: 

Or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Disco- 
very Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, 
under the command of Captain Sir J. C. ROSS, 
F.RS. By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Published under the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
With 200 Plates. 

Two vols., royal 4to, price £10 15s. coloured; £7 10s, plain. 


4. 
THE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA ; 


Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis- 

covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya, 

By Fak HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates by 
. Fitch, 


Imperial folio. Price £3 16s. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, 
Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under 
the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and 
Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 
a Plates and an Illuminated Title-page by 
itch, 
Folio. Price £5 5s, 


Lovet REEve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





HY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Alge inhabiting the Shores of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY,M.D., 

M.R.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 

and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 

In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranved in the order of publication, 

£7 12s. 6d. 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
lo the Synopsis, 27 17s. 6d. 


“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Algw have never been illustrated 
in a mauner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 


A Description of the B 1 and C ial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
on agua for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 

ouse. 








Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

ba admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 

illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 

cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 

every famfly, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
ATLAS. 

“*As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—GuarbDIAn. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

LICHENS; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution,and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

““The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects, placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverproot Courier. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, HenriettaStreet, Covent Garden. 


MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet-street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706, and Em- 
powered by Special Acts of Parliament. 


This Society has been established upwards of a century and a 
half, and is the oldest life assurance institution in existence. 
Its principles are essentially those of mutual assurance, and the 
whole of the profits are divided among the members. 

Policies entitling assurers to participate in the profits, and in 
virtue of which the lives assured are admitted members of this 
Corporation, are now issued exclusively on the bonus plan esta- 
blished in[1845; but policies are also granted {without parcicipation 
in profits) upon a reduced scale of premiums, on the lives of persons 
who do not, in right thereof, become members 

The rates of premium required by this Society are moderate ; 
the sums assured by its policies are guaranteed by a large accumu- 
lated capital invested in the Government funds, freehold estates, 
and other approved securities ; and the expenses of management 
amount only to about three per cent. on the annual income. 

The Directors are empowered to lend money upon mortgage of 
freehold estates, life interests, &c ; and loans of sums not less than 
2:1. are granted upon the security of the Society’s policies after 
three years’ payments have been made. 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Office. HENRY THOMAS THOMSON, Registrar. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstTaBLisHeD 1834. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of £300,000 invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all 
belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force are £1,300,000, 
and the Income £60,000 per annum. 

The last Report, Detailed Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, 
together with the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past 
Year, and the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the 
Society to the 3lst of December last, will be given on a written 
or personal application to 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Friends of the Society, and the general public, are re- 
spectfully advised that any Assurances effected within the 
present year will have the advantage of one year inevery Annual 
Bonus. 


GEE FIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—“A 
SLIGHT COLD,”—if its first symptoms are not arrested, 
too often lays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary complaints, 








LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE, 
7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
Established 1839. 
Trustees. 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 


irectors. 
Chairman.—The Hon. Exvior T. Yorxe, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Wi111aM James MAxwELt, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Col. Sir Alexander M. Tulloch, 
William James Lancaster, Esq. K.C.B. 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 
At the recent division of profits the additions, compared with 
the premiums paid, ranged as high as 62 per cent. upon them. 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


{7ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER. 
CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 15, King William 
Street, City. 





Directors. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney Gurney, Esq. 

George Denny, Esq. W. K. Jameson, Esq. 

J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. John Jones, Esq. 

William Elliot, M.D. John Nolloth, Esq. 

Robert Ellis, Esq. Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 

J.P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 

John Gladstone, Esq. Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. o’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 


The business of the Company embraces every description of 
risk connected with Life Assurance. 
The Assets of the Company exceed’ £265,000. 
Ard its income is over £60,00v a year. 
Advances in connexion with Life Assurance are made on advan- 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


TXHE REGISTER of NEW ASSURANCES 
with the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY 
closes for the current year on 3!st December, 1857. Policies 
effected with the Company on or before that date will have the 
following advantages over later entrants, viz. :— f 

1. Two years’ bonus additions at the division of profits in 1859. 

2. A larger bonus at each future declaration of profits, as the 
Company treats previous bonus additions like new assurances, and 
allows them to rarticipate. - 

3. A prospective or interim bonus for each annual premium 
paid in the event of the policy becoming a claim before the 3lst of 
December, 1858. 

The bonus accumulation at last investigations ranged from 25 
to 70 per cent. on the premiums paid. Bonuses may at any time 
be surrendered for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of 
future premiums. . 

Accumulated life premiums £664,000. 

Annual life revenue £116,000. 

Chairman of the London Board—Sir PETER LAURIE, Ald. 

Forms of proposal, prospectuses, with tables of rates, and every 
information may be had on application at the office, 4. New Bank- 
buildings, Lothbury, London; or at any of the Company's 





zencies. 
sce ROBERT STRACHAN, Sec. 





ding Winter Cough, Asthma, and Other constitutional de- 
rangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be 
easily averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of the 
above celebrated LOZENGES, which have now stood the test of 
public experience for upwards of half a century. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes Is. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 43. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 

TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 

RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids—in 
short, all the most essential curative properties—in much larger 
quanties than the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and 
Newfoundland, mainly deprived of these by their mode of pre- 
paration. } 

The well-merited celebrity of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is attested by 
its extensive use in France, Germany, Russia, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, by numerous spontaneous testimonials from distinguished 
members of the Faculty and scientific chemists of European repu 
tation, and since its introduction into this country, by the marked 
success with which it has been prescribed by the Medical Pro- 
fession. 

In innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had 
been taken with little or no benefit, it has produced almost imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 





OPINION OF 


» 
C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq.,M.D.,F.R.C.P.E. 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Torquay, Author of 
“ Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. &c. 

“ T have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer your 
Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :—I have found it to agree 
better with the digestive organs, especially in those patients who 
consider themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea or 
eructation; it is more palatable to most patients than the other 
kinas of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and consequently a smaller 
dose is sufficient.” 


Sold onty in Imrertat. Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz JonGu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists in the Country. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 


By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the cure of De- 
bility, Bile, Liver, and Stomach complaints.—This Medi- 
cine is so well known throughout the world, and the cures per- 
formed by its use are so wonderful, that it now stands pre-emi- 
nent above all other remedies, more particularly for the cure of 
bilious and liver complaints, disorders of the stomach, dropsy, and 
debilitated constitutions. In these diseases the beneficial effects 
of the Pills are so permanent that the whole system is renovated, 
the organs of digestion strengthened, and a free respiration 
ometed. 
Pr gold bv all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes~ 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E, Muir, Malta. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








Library of OlY Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Fep. 8vo, cloth; 
each Author sold separately. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Translated by 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited, with Notes and Life of 
Chapman, by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER, 2 vols. Por- 
trait and Frontispiece. 12s. 


CHAPMAN’s HOMER’S ODYSSEY, 
edited 7 the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 
piece. 12s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 
WEBSTER, Edited by W. HAZLITT. Vols, I.and II. 
10s. (To be completed in Four.) 


THE MISCELLANIES of JOHN 
AUBREY, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some Additions, 
and an Index, Portrait and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLE- 
LUJAH; or, Britain’s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful 
and Penitential Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes, 
With Introduction by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 6s, 
Hitherto this interesting volume has only been known to 

the public by extracts in various publications. So few co- 

pies of the original are known to exist, that the copy from 
which this reprint has been taken cost twenty-one guineas, 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS and 
SONGS of the CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. Also the Musical Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


THE WORKS in PROSE and VERSE 
of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by E.F. RIMBAULT. Por- 
trait after Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE 
Rev. ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely 
edited by W. B. TURNBULL. 4s. 


THE DRAMATIC and POETICAL 
WORKS of JOHN MARSTON. Now First Collected 
and Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 15s. 

“The edition deserves well of the public: it is carefully 
printed, and the annotations, although neither numerous 
nor extensive, supply ample explanations upon a variety of 
interesting points. If Mr. Halliwell had done no more than 
collect these plays, he would have conferred a boon upon all 
lovers of our old dramatic poetry.”—LitErary GazETTE. 


THE VISION and CREED of PIERS 
PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT: a New 
Edition, revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glos- 
sary. 2vols. 10s, 

“The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most 
precious and interesting monuments of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature, and also of the social and political 
condition of the country during the fourteenth century 
Sekiexiaicd Its author is not certainly known, but its time of 
composition can, by internal evidence, be fixed at about the 
year 1362. On this and on all matters bearing upon the ori- 

in and object ci the poem, Mr. Wright’s historical intro- 

uction gives ample information......... In the thirteen years 
that have passed since the first edition of the present text 
was published by the late Mr. Pickering, our old literature 
and history has been more studied, and we trust that a large 
circle of readers will be prepared to welcome this cheaper 
and carefully revised reprint.”—LirERaAryY GAZETTE, 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARK- 
ABLE PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION. With Introductory Pre- 
face by GEORGE OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 

A very singular collection of remarkable sea-deliverances, 
accidents, remarkable phenomena, witchcraft, apparitions, 
oe connected with the Inhabitants of New Eng- 
land, &e. 


FRANCIS QUARLES’ ENCHIRI- 
DION. Containing Institutions—Divine, Contempla- 
tive, Practical, Moral, Ethical, Economical, and Political. 
Portrait. 3s. 

“ Had this little book been written at Athens or Rome, its 
author would have been classed with the wise men of his 
country.” —Headley. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of WIL- 
LIAM DRUMMOND of HAWTHORNDEN, Edited 
by W. B. TURNBULL. Portrait. 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE TALK. 
With a Biographical Preface and Notes. By S, W. 
SINGER, F.S.A. The second edition, revised and aug- 
mented, Fine Portrait. 5s. 

*,* Several other Works of our good old Authors in 
progress. 
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Published this day 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


TALIESIN; 


Or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE REMAINS OF THE EARLIEST WELSH BARDS, AND AN EXAMIN 
THE BARDIC MYSTERIES, 


By D. W. NASH, Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 
LONDON: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE. 


ATION OF 


Just published, 8vo, with Arms and Pedigrees, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE DOMESDAY 


FOR THE COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 


By the Rev. GEORGE MUNFORD, Vicar of East Winch. 
LONDON: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE. 


NEW EDITION OF NARES’S GLOSSARY. 


Now,ready, Part I., 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


A G OSSARY; 
Or, COLLECTION OF WORDS, PHRASES, CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, &, 
Illustrating the Works of English Authors, particularly SHAKSPEARE and his Contemporaries, 
By ROBERT NARES, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 
A New Edition, with considerable addition both of Words and Examples, 
By JAMES O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. and THCMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., &e. 


The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most useful work we possess for explaining and illustrating 
the obsolete language and the customs and manners of the sixteenth and seventcenth centuries, aud it is quite indispen- 
sable to the readers of the literature of the Elizabethan period; yet it is now an expensive book as well as inconvenient 
in its form, while, the readers of the literature of that period have become daily more numerous. It is, therefore, to 
supply a demand which has been long made that the publisher has undertaken a New Edition of this well-known wor, 
in a form and at a price which will make it more generally accessible. Nares’s Glossary is universally acknowledged to 
be, as far as it goes, an excellent and judicious work, and, in re-editing it, it has been resolved to make no change in the 
original text, except where it required correcting ; in which case, the correction or addition is inserted within brackets, 
so as to distinguish it from the rest. But it was, after all, an imperfect work, as such works must always be, mote or 
less; and the present editors are at least able to make it much more complete, by the addition of a large number of words 
which were not found in Nares, as well as of numerous new examples of the use of the words or phrases which Nares had 
already partially illustrated, These additional words and examples are distinguished from those in the original text by 
a t prefixed to each, ; 

The present Number contains upwards of 406 additional words, and more than 600 new examples; and the work, 
when completed, will hardly inciude fewer than five or six thousand additional examples, the result of original research, 
not merely supplementary to Nares, but to all other compilations of this kind. With these advantages it is hoped that 
the New Edition of Nares’s Glossary now offered to the public will be found worthy of its patronage. 


LONDON: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE. 











Published this day, 546 pages, Svo, in cloth, price 15s. 


A MANUAL FOR THE GENEALOGIST, 


Topographer, Antiquary, and Legal Professor. 


Consisting of DESCRIPTIONS of PUBLIC RECORDS, PAROCHIAL and other REGISTERS, WILLS, 
COUNTY and FAMILY HISTORIES, HERALDIC COLLECTIONS in PUBLIC LIBRARIES, Xe. 


By RICHARD SIMS, of the British Museum. 


This Work will be found indispensable by those engaged in the study of Family History and Heraldry, and by the 
Compiler of County and Local History, the Antiquary, and the Lawyer. 


LONDON: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE. 





Lately published, with Engravings, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


VISITS TO MEMORABLE FIELDS OF BATTLE 
IN ENGLAND OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
With some Miscellaneous Tracts and Papers, principally upon Archeological Subjects. 


By RICHARD BROOKE, Esq., F.S.A. 


The Work contains a descriptive Account of the Scenes of most of the sanguinary Conflicts in the Wars of York and 
Lancaster; comprising the celebrated Battles of Shrewsbury, Blore Heath, Northampton, Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cross, 
Towton, Barnet, Tewkesbury, Bosworth, and Stoke, with Plans of some of the Fields of Battle, and with ¢ ienealogical 


and other particulars of the powerful, warlike, and distinguished Personages who were the principal actors in those stirring 
and eventful times. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON: AND J. MAWDSLEY AND SON, 
CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Published this day, in 8vo, pp. 388, with a Map, cloth, 14s. 


BRITANNIA ANTIQUA; 


> 


ANCIENT BRITAIN BROUGHT WITHIN THE LIMITS OF AUTHENTIC HISTORY. 
By the Rev. BEALE POSTE, M.A. 
Comprises a collection of numerous materials, ethnological, geographical, and_ historical, relating to the ancient state 


of Britain; illustrating the former political and social condition of the island, and its history as divested of the disguise 
of romance: in reference more particularly to Britain in the sixth century period, and to Roman Britain. 





Also, by the same Author, in 8vo, pp. 445, with Engravings, cloth, 15s. 
BRITANNIC RESEARCHES ; or, NEW FACTS and 

RECTIFICATIONS of ANCIENT BRITISH HISTORY. 
LONDON: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE. 
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